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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Pennsylvania- German  Society 


AT  ITS 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


On  Friday,  October  25,  1901. 


HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  regu- 


lar  quarterly  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Historical  Society  during  the  evening  of  October 
24,  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 


Morning  Session. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
H arrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  October  25,  1901,  and  was 
very  largely  attended. 

The  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Prof.  Charles  Francis  Himes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 
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Invocation. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven:  we  lift  our  voices  to  Thee  in 
thanksgiving.  Clothed  with  majestv  and  strength,  Thv 
throne  is  established  of  old.  Our  fathers  have  told,  vea 
our  fathers  have  told  the  wonders  of  Thv  grace.  Blessed 
forever,  bountiful  in  mercy,  beautiful  in  holiness,  bound- 
less in  might,  O God  of  our  fathers,  open  our  hearts  to  Thv 
resplendent  brightness  and  be  Thou  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
these  Thv  children's  children. 

Behold  again  the  day  is  come  in  which  Thou  wouldst 
admonish  us,  and  dll  us  with  joy  and  gladness.  Vouch- 
safe to  lift  us  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  interpret  unto  us 
the  passing  hours.  Make  Thou  the  outgoings  of  this  morn- 
ing and  this  evening  to  rejoice  in  the  scenes  that  are  gone 
by.  Draw  our  hearts  to  the  pavilion  in  which  Thou  ever 
hast  kept  our  kindred,  and  to  the  shelter  in  which  they 

have  lain  within  Thv  fold. 

*/ 

In  Thee,  O God,  have  our  Fathers  trusted.  Thou  didst 
hide  them  in  the  shadow  of  Thv  mightv  hand.  Thou 
didst  redeem  them  through  the  saving  strength  of  Thv 
right  hand,  and  in  Thy  name  did  they  set  up  their  ban- 
ners. Through  the  blood  of  Thy  precious  Son  do  they 
now  stand  faultless  before  Thy  presence.  Unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  vea  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  Thee  and  keep  Thy  commandments,  has  Thou  trans- 
mitted the  blessings  of  a common  blood,  a common  faith, 
a common  land,  and  a common  love. 

Assembled  this  day  from  far  and  near,  by  the  banks  of 
the  broad-bosomed  stream  whose  majestic  windings  in  the 
realm  of  the  setting  sun  Thou  didst  ordain  as  a path  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a pathway  of  deliverence  from  the  rigors 
and  the  hard-hearted  Pharaohs  of  the  north,  as  a gateway 
to  the  good  lands  to  which  our  fathers  came  ; and  whose 
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tributaries,  Conewago,  Conestoga,  Codorus,  Wisconisco, 
Swatara  and  all  streamlets  of  the  Kittatinny,  were  as  waters 
of  life  and  highways  of  travel  to  those  who  were  guided 
by  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  we  offer  thanksgiving  unto 
Thee ; who  thus  hast  led  Thy  people  through  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  wilderness,  round  about  through  the  way 
of  the  winding  river,  and  who  broughtest  them  hither  with 
the  promise,  “ God  will  surely  visit  thee.” 

Thou  didst  regard  Thy  servants  of  old,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  whom  we  have  loved.  They  thirsted  not  when 
Thou  leddest  them  through  the  deserts.  Thou  causedst 
the  waters  to  fall  out  of  the  rock  forever. 

Thou  didst  establish  them  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills 
didst  Thou  permit  them  to  plant  to  Thy  praise  their  temples 
of  the  living  God. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  homes  from  which 
they  came  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  land,  the  German 
Fatherland  from  which  they  and  we  in  them  are  sprung. 
Seat  and  strength  of  sovereignty  that  was  earnest  and  in- 
corruptible in  ages  that  are  gone,  home  of  the  serious- 
minded,  home  of  the  humble  toiler,  home  of  the  brave 
warrior,  home  of  scholarship  and  learning,  home  of  music 
and  sacred  song,  home  thrice  riven  by  the  gathered  storms 
of  a continent,  home  rising  from  the  flame,  from  a baptism 
of  blood  and  iron,  to  modern  greatness  — we  thank  Thee 
for  this  German  Fatherland. 

And  here,  O our  God,  on  this  new  soil  and  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  stream,  toward  which  were  drawn  as  a common 
center  the  king  of  the  Susquehannocks  from  his  home,  the 
king  of  the  Delawares  from  the  east,  the  king  of  the  Poto- 
macs  from  the  south,  the  king  of  the  mighty  Onondagos 
from  the  north,  and  the  founder  of  this  commonwealth 
from  across  the  seas,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  substantial 
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frame  of  the  state  that  has  been  reared  upon  its  borders, 
for  the  substantial  men  of  our  blood  who  have  established 
its  councils,  and  for  the  substantial  place,  through  its  Ger- 
manic virtues,  Thou  hast  permitted  us  to  occupy  in  our 
nation  ; and  we  pray  Thee  that  the  ungodliness  and  iniquity 
which  ever  threaten  to  consume  it  may  be  made  to  bite  the 
dust ! 

We  thank  Thee  that  at  last  shining  as  the  star  of  morn- 
ing, soft  gleaming  as  the  star  of  eventide  after  the  deep 
horrors  of  the  storm  have  swept  by,  burning  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  tilling  with  the  glory  of  its  presence  every  corner 
of  our  commonwealth,  is  the  testimonv  to  the  honesty, 
integrity  and  patriotism  of  our  humble  fathers.  Here  at 
this  seat  of  government  do  we  thank  Thee  for  their  homes, 
hidden  for  generations  in  the  forests,  for  their  hamlets, 
slumbering  peacefullv  for  decades  in  our  great  valleys, 
for  the  smoking,  dreaming,  sounding  cities,  rising  on  our 
plains  and  clinging  to  the  crests  of  our  hillsides  ; and  we 
do  beseech  Thee  that  the  fathers  with  the  children  may  be 
gathered  as  Thy  peculiar  people  to  the  one  great  common- 
wealth above,  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  through  the  blood  of  Him  who 
died  to  save  us  all,  who  with  Thee,  the  Father,  and  Thee, 
the  Spirit,  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

This  was  followed  by  a cordial  welcome  extended  to  the 
Society  by  the  Rev.  David  McConaughy  Gilbert,  D.D.,  of 
Harrisburg,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and  resident  members, 
who  said  : 
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Mr . President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I have  been  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  speaking 
to  you  a few  words  of  cordial  greeting,  on  behalf  of  the 
resident  members  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
and  bidding  you  welcome  to  the  Capital  City  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

We  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  our  society  and  count  it 
a privilege  to  be  associated  with  those  who  make  up  its 
goodly  fellowship.  It  came  into  being  in  recognition  of 
the  great  truth  that  no  generation  of  mankind  can  be  rightly 
regarded  as  independent,  but  that  each  has  the  position  and 
connections  of  a link  in  the  long  chain  of  human  history  ; 
that  each  is  largely  conditioned  and  influenced  by  the  gen- 
erations which  have  preceded  it,  and,  in  turn,  has  its  share 
in  influencing  and  conditioning  those  which  follow ; that 
every  generation,  therefore,  is  inseparably  bound  by  ties 
of  privilege  and  duty  both  to  the  past  and  the  future  and 
is  under  solemn  responsibilities  as  regards  the  right  use  of 
its  heritage  and  the  nature  of  its  bequests. 

It  was  especially  felt  in  the  organization  of  this  society 
that  it  was  due  alike  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  in  our  line  of  Teutonic 
descent,  that  the  character  and  work  of  our  proudly  claimed 
ancestry  should  be  more  fully  and  accurately  ascertained 
and  made  matter  of  permanent  record.  For  as  one,  not  of 
us,  has  justly  pointed  out,  of  the  five  races  whence  chiefly 
came  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  the  German  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  the  bedrock  of  the  civilization  of 
the  State,  and  one  can  really  know  little  of  that  civilization 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  special  history  of  the  Pennsvlvania- 
Germans.  Abundant  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  locality  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

You  meet  here  to-day,  for  example,  in  a community 
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regarded  as,  originally  and  quite  distinctively,  a Scotch- 
Irish  settlement;  and  vet,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
records  we  find  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  little  settle- 
ment which  has  grown  into  this  fair  city  and  all  down 
through  its  history,  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Ger- 
mans must  be  taken  largely  into  account.  The  first  church 

O w 

erected  in  this  then  sparsely  built  village  was  erected  in 
1787  by  the  Germans  ; the  first  chief  burgess  of  the  incor- 
porated town  was  a German ; and  of  the  Kunkels,  Hum- 
mels, Fagers,  Bruas,  Egles,  Kelkers,  Kellers,  and  a host 
of  others  whom  we  might  name,  Harrisburg  may  gratefully 
say,  “ Have  they  not  been  always  with  us?  ” 

Ten  years  ago  you  were  welcomed  to  our  city,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  A 
decade  is  not  a long  period  in  the  history  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, nor  in  the  life  of  a city,  yet  in  these  ten  years 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  both.  The  Society  has 
steadily  grown  in  membership  and  influence,  and,  as  the 
bulky  and  attractive  volumes  of  its  annually  published  Pro- 
ceedings abundantly  attest,  has  been  doing  a work  of  very 
great  and  abiding  value.  This  city,  too,  has  grown,  having 
a population  in  excess  of  that  of  ten  years  ago  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  souls,  and  having  extended  its  borders 
in  a manner  somewhat  surprising  even  to  some  of  us  who 
dwell  within  its  gates. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  stay  here  will  be  so  brief 
and  your  attention  so  occupied  by  the  duties  which  have 
brought  you  among  us  that  we  will  be  unable  to  show  you, 
as  we  would  like  to  do,  how  beautiful  for  situation  is  our 
city,  how  attractive  many  of  its  homes,  how  manifold  and 
prosperous  its  industries,  how  picturesque  its  surrounding** 
and  how  hospitably  disposed  our  people. 

Although  your  sojourn  with  us  will  be  short  we  never- 
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theless  indulge  the  hope  that  pleasant  recollections  of  it 
may  remain  with  you  long.  I take  great  pleasure  in 
assuring  you  that  in  whatever  else,  as  your  hosts,  we  may 
possibly  fail,  nothing  shall  be  lacking  in  either  the  sincerity 
or  the  warmth  of  our  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania-German 
welcome. 

But,  as  Portia  says  to  Antonio,  in  bidding  him  welcome 
to  her  house : 

“ It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 

Therefore,  I scant  this  breathing  courtesy.” 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  of  Myerstown,  Pa., 
ex-President  of  the  Society,  made  the  following  fitting 
response  to  the  kindly  welcome  extended  the  Society : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  exceedingly  cordial  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  good  Harrisburg  friends  of  the  Pennsydvania-Ger- 
man  Societyr,  who  have  not  onty  invited  the  Society  to  hold 
its  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  in  this  city,  but  also  secured 
these  elegant  quarters  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  for 
its  sessions  and  made  other  most  considerate  and  liberal 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society,  truly 
deserves  a response,  that  fully  expresses  the  pleasure  and 
gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Societyr  in  view  of  the 
welcome  given  and  the  favors  extended.  But  who  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  here  to-day  is  able  to  give  full 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  and 
service  rendered  to  the  Society^  ? To  Lancaster  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  day  of  its 
organization  and  for  its  entertainment  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing ; to  Harrisburg  belongs  the  credit  for  the  arrangements 
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for  the  First  Annual  Meeting  and  now  for  the  Eleventh 

O 

Annual  Meeting. 

As  I have  been  appointed  to  respond  to  the  address  of 
welcome  I find  that  the  most  expressive  response  to  be 
given  to  this  single  word  “Welcome”  — that  conveys  so 
much — can  and  is  made  by  the  words  “ Herzlichen  Dank.” 

As  long  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  has  no 
fixed  habitation  — a fine  large  building  erected  in  one  of 
our  central  cities  or  inland  towns  with  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  for  meetings 
of  its  Executive  Board,  for  the  preservation  of  a fine 
library  and  the  founding  of  a museum,  a resort  for  all  its 
members  who  may  desire  to  make  researches  or  to  meet 
each  other  socially  — the  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
must  provide  for  the  address  of  welcome  and  response  to 
the  same. 

The  cordial  reception  and  excellent  entertainment  given 
the  Society  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  which  it  has 
held  its  annual  meetings  has,  to  a great  extent,  relieved  the 
Society  from  anxiety  to  secure  a fixed  habitation,  how- 
ever important  such  a building  would  be  for  other  pur- 
poses than  holding  annual  meetings  ; and  as  long  as  the 
Society  will  be  as  cordially  welcomed  and  entertained  as 
at  Harrisburg  to-day  and  in  other  localities  in  past  years, 
it  need  have  no  care  as  far  as  annual  meetings  are  con- 
cerned. And  should  it  secure  a fixed  habitation,  the 
interests  of  the  Society  would  not  suffer  if  annual  meet- 
‘ngs  would  now  and  then  be  held  in  other  localities. 

Harrisburg  is  of  interest  to  all  Pennsylvanians.  Here 
the  state  government  has  its  habitation.  Here  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  are  made  and  changed.  Many 
have  earnest  longings  for  the  offices  that  are  filled  at  this 
place.  Many  desire  to  become  lawmakers.  Many  seek 
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favors  at  this  place  to  be  for  their  benefit  in  their  respec- 
tive homes.  Citizens  of  the  commonwealth  are  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably  affected  by  what  is  transacted  in 
this  city. 

This  is  Pennsylvania-German  Day  at  Harrisburg.  We 
are  not  here  to  ask  special  favors  from  the  government  at 
this  time,  and  yet  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  might 
justly  ask  the  state  government  to  make  the  most  careful 
provision  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  records  that 
pertain  to  the  history  of  the  commonwealth. 

Some  of  us  here  10-day  are  specially  interested  in  Harris- 
burg,  for  in  the  State  Library  are  the  very  valuable  and 
important  records  of  early  immigrations.  I personally 
feel  thus  interested  for  I have  seen  in  said  librarv  a list 

J 

of  immigrants  of  October  1,  1770,  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  on  that  list  I saw  the  name  of  Joh.  Schantz, 
the  name  of  my  ancestor,  my  great-grandfather.  I have 
no  doubt  that  many  here  to-day  would  find  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  on  similar  lists. 

When  I learned  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  to  de- 
liver the  address  of  welcome  I thought  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  honored  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  this 
city,  in  which  church  building,  standing  in  the  year  1810, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  states,  the  Mother  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  held  its  annual  meeting.  On  the  list 
of  lay-delegates  appears  the  name  of  J.  Schantz,  White 
Hale,  my  grandfather.  Pennsylvania-Germans  here 
assembled  in  that  year  had  no  idea  that  in  the  year  1901 
a Pennsylvania-German  Society,  that  would  preserve 
the  history  of  ancestors,  would  meet  in  this  city,  that  the 
pastor  of  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  would  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome  and  that  a grandson  of  one  of  the 
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lay-delegates  at  the  synodical  meeting  would  respond  to 
such  address. 

When  at  Gettysburg,  18.55-57,  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary, a number  of  students  were  regarded  as  English.  I 
always  included  student  Gilbert  in  said  number.  As  I 
had  come  from  a county  east  of  the  Schuylkill  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Blue  Mountains  I was  not  included  in 
that  number.  Soon  after  entering  the  seminary  I re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  advising  me  to  study  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary  daily.  To-day  student  Gilbert,  now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  (as  I learned  this  morning,  a descen- 
dant of  Bernhard  Gilbert,  of  Gettysburg,  a German),  and 
I both  rejoice  in  being  members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society. 

J 

The  friends  at  Harrisburg  have  kindly  welcomed  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  We  feel  deeply  grateful. 
I have  no  doubt  that  after  all  the  program  promises  has 
been  delivered,  the  friends  at  Harrisburg  will  be  so  much 
pleased  with  the  Society,  that  they  will  say  : “ Komt  bold 
wieder  und  bleibt  net  so  lang  ” and  we  will  ask  : “ Sollen 
wirs  nachst  Jahr  wieder  komme?” 

God  bless  the  Harrisburg  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  and  also  prosper  the  Society  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  interested  ! 

President’s  Address. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President,  Prof.  Charles 
Francis  Himes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  containing  an  obituary 
eulogy  of  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  A.M.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Society,  was  then  read. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 

German  Society : 

The  constitution  prescribes  as  part  of  the  regular  ex- 
ercises of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  an  address 
by  the  President.  This  has  been  placed  first  on  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business.  The  selection  of  a subject  has  been 
left  to  him  out  of  the  wide  range  of  those  that  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  membership  or  promotive  of  the 
purposes  of  the  organization.  Hardly  anticipating  the 
boundless  resources  in  this  line  that  have  been  developed 
from  the  membership  of  the  Society,  not  even  a suggestion 
of  limitation  on  the  time  to  be  taken  in  any  case  has  been 
made.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  those  who  were 
honored  by  a call  to  this  position  that  this  need  not  be  an 
onerous  requirement,  and  accordingly  brevity  soon  became 
a characteristic  of  these  addresses.  The  rich  program 
provided  for  this  meeting  renders  compliance  with  this 
custom  almost  a duty.  Standing  at  the  close  of  the  first 
decennium  of  the  Society,  in  the  city  in  which  it  held  its 
first  annual  meeting,  a retrospect  of  the  past  and  its  accom- 
plishments has  a very  natural  fascination,  but  there  are 
events  of  the  year  just  passed  that  first  call  for  a more  than 
passing  notice. 

William  Henry  Egle,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  first  President  of 
the  Society,  quietly  passed  away,  after  a short  illness,  at 
his  home  in  this  city  on  February  19.  President  Thomas 
Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Easton  on  April  27.  The  Executive  Committee  coupled 
with  the  announcement  to  me  of  the  honor  of  this  position 
a request  that  I would  embody  as  part  of  my  address  a 
eulogy  of  Dr.  Egle,  and  a statement  that  Rev.  Dr.  Dubbs 
would  speak  in  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Porter. 

A life  so  useful,  so  honorable,  and  so  broad  and  varied 
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in  its  activities  as  that  of  Dr.  Egle  would  require  in  the 
consideration  merely  of  its  most  salient  features  all  the 
time  that  may  be  given  to  this  address,  and  it  will  have  for 
us  an  additional  interest  that  it  will  incidentally  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  days  of  this  Society,  to  its  inception  and 
organization,  and  along  its  life,  and  the  conduct  of  its  sub- 
sequent years  to  its  present  assured  position,  in  all  of  which 
he  could  justly  have  said  magna  joars  fni , with  the  assent 
of  all. 

Although  Dr.  Egle  was  to  me  more  than  an  esteemed 
personal  acquaintance,  I confess  to  some  embarrassment 
in  speaking  of  him,  of  his  life  and  his  work  in  the  city 
where  so  large  a part  of  his  active  life  has  been  passed, 
where  he  went  in  and  out  as  a friend  and  a neighbor,  and 
an  associate  in  many  public  enterprises. 

For  more  detailed  and  precise  biographical  data  than  the 
time  of  the  speaker  will  permit  to  give,  reference  is  made 
to  the  biographical  sketch  by  the  Secretary,  published  in 
Vol.  XI. 

Dr.  Egle  was  of  Swiss  descent,  in  the  fifth  American 
generation.  This  might  not  at  first  sight,  necessarily, 
qualify  him  for  membership  in  a Pennsylvania-German 
Society.  But  with  Arndt,  the  constitution  of  this  Society 
regards  as  German  land  everywhere  “ so  weit  die  deutsche 
zunge  klingt.”  The  Egle  family  came  from  one  of  the 
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German  cantons  of  that  little  heterogeneous,  polyglot 
republic,  where  neither  natural  boundaries,  nor  creeds, 
nor  language  separate  communities  unified  by  an  all-per- 
vading dominant  love  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
independence,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  high  Alps, 
whether  Catholic  or  Reformed,  whether  Italian,  French 
or  German.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  Italian,  French 
and  German,  by  residence  at  least,  at  different  times. 
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The  first  of  the  Pennsylvania  family,  Marcus  Egle,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  German  canton  of  Zurich  in  1743. 
That  the  American  ancestors  of  Dr.  Egle,  though  only 
Pennsylvania-Dutch,  were  liberty-loving,  patriotic  and 
even  intelligent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a member  of  most  of  the  hereditary  patriotic  organi- 
zations from  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  to  that  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Born  in  Harrisburg,  here  he  passed  the 
whole  of  his  life,  except  when  absent  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he  has  expressed 
himself  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  tender  care  of  a faithful 
and  loving  grandmother. 

Educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Harris- 
burg, the  last  two  years  being  spent  at  the  Harrisburg 
Military  Academy,  then  of  high  repute,  he  passed  from 
the  schools  to  the  printing  office,  that  higher  school  of  so 
many  eminent  Americans.  After  three  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  State  printing, 
and  a contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  magazines,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  made  an  independent  venture  in 
journalism,  projecting  and  editing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
monthly  magazine,  “ The  Literary  Companion  ” and  “ The 
Daily  Times.”  In  the  former  he  had  associated  with  him 
a young  man  from  Cumberland  County,  under  the  nom  de 
‘plume  of  “ Clarence  May,”  and  he  was  also  aided  by  some 
prominent  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  neither  of  these  ventures  proved  a success,  finan- 
cially at  least.  The  one  was  abandoned  by  advice,  with  the 
sixth  number,  and  the  other  was  merged  with  an  existing 
paper.  Besides  editing  the  magazine,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  furnished  the  poetry  for  its  columns.  Indeed 
he  had  previously  published  a small  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “ Lilian  May,”  some  of  which 
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at  least  had  sufficient  merit  to  be  reprinted  in  a collection 
of  poems  by  American  poets.  He  was  also  for  a time 
teacher  in  a boys’  school  in  Harrisburg,  and  mailing  clerk 
in  the  post-office.  These  'details  of  his  early  youth  and 
manhood,  although  trifling  in  themselves,  exhibit  the 
traits  of  character  that  grew  with  his  growth,  and  explain 
much  of  subsequent  mature  life.  The  varied  tastes,  with 
tendency  to  literary  pursuits,  the  versatile  ability,  the  rest- 
less energy,  the  untiring  industry,  all  combined  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  or  we  Germans  might  say  “ unterneh- 
mungs  geist,”  as  they  characterized  the  later  man,  were 
all  clearly  apparent  then.  He  was  a typical  American 
youth,  a Pennsvlvania-Dutch  Yankee,  if  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  complimentary,  or,  perhaps  more  justly, 
a Yankee  with  all  the  substantial  German  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  superadded.  He  finally  concentrated  on  medi- 
cine as  a profession,  and  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1859.  The  growing  practice 
of  the  young  physician  in  his  native  city  was  interrupted 
by  a call  from  Washington,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  His 
services  in  the  field,  from  Antietam  to  Appomattox,  and 
subsequently  on  the  Texas  frontier,  recognized  by  advance- 
ments at  different  times,  and  frequently  in  very  responsible 
positions,  were  highly  honorable,  and  creditable  to  him 
professionally.  Whilst  near  the  line  he  was  frequently 
called  in  consultation  by  the  generals  of  the  Mexican 
Liberal  Army,  who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  profes- 
sional ability.  With  resumption  of  practice  after  the  war, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  an  extensive  drug  busi- 
ness. He  was  also  connected  with  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  from  its  organization,  and  at  one  time  was 
its  senior  medical  officer,  by  reason  of  twenty-six  years  of 
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continuous  service.  But,  in  spite  of  professional  demands 
and  those  of  an  extensive  business,  the  early  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits  asserted  itself,  and  the  fascination  of  his- 
torical research  took  hold  of  him,  and  commanded  his  best 
efforts,  we  may  say  almost  dominated  his  life,  and  elicited 
his  best  work,  certainly  that  of  most  permanent  value,  if 
not  of  most  pecuniary  profit  to  him.  How  often,  if  not 
how  generally,  the  world  gets  its  very  best  work  for  practi- 
cally nothing.  The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
“History  of  Pennsylvania”  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression, and  Governor  Hartranft,  recognizing  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  his  services  to  the  State,  appointed  him  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  2d  Series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
His  fortunate  intimate  association  with  John  Blair  Linn  in 
the  preparation  of  the  first  twelve  volumes,  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  his  independent  editorship  of  the  succeeding 
thirty-four  volumes  of  this  magnificent  series  of  State 
records,  for  which,  with  painstaking  care,  he  copied  pages 
of  documents  himself,  and  read  every  page  of  proof,  a 
work  that,  owing  to  the  unquestioned  character  of  the  man, 
will  remain  unquestioned  authority  when  many  of  the 
records  themselves  shall  have  faded  into  illegibility. 

His  reputation  as  an  author,  but  perhaps  more  than  that, 
his  peculiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  books  that  ought  to  constitute  its  State 
Library,  led  to  his  appointment  as  State  Librarian  by  Gov- 
ernor Beaver.  He  was  reappointed,  without  regard  to  his 
politics,  by  Governor  Pattison,  and  again  by  Governor 
Hastings,  and  was  promptly  confirmed  in  each  case,  and 
recognized  as  most  fitting  for  the  place  by  historical  students 
throughout  the  State,  and  outside  of  it.  The  position  at 
the  time  was  not  one  of  great  emolument,  not  a petted  one 
surely,  by  the  State,  nor  even  of  commanding  eminence, 
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but  he  seemed  to  realize  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  great 
possibilities  in  it  of  usefulness  to  every  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  he  left  it  a position  of  high  importance, 
and  with  a trend  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  outgrow.  As 
the  years  roll  on  his  work  in  this  connection  will  suffice  to 

fix  his  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  as  a man  of  unique 
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usefulness  and  influence. 

He  was  a Pennsylvanian  to  the  core,  by  birth,  by  life- 
long residence,  by  service  in  the  field.  His  svmpathies 
were  not  only  with  her  every  interest,  but  he  was  proud  of 
her,  and  he  felt  his  pride  ever  growing  with  fuller  knowl- 
edge  of  her  history.  It  was  natural  then  that  his  ideal  of 
a State  Library  of  Pennsylvania,  whatever  else  it  might 
contain,  was  such  a collection  as  might  be  expected  of  the 
State,  and  in  a great  measure  could  only  be  made  by  the 
State,  of  authentic  data  of  its  own  history,  and  the  history 
of  its  people,  and  of  such  works  as  would  facilitate  the 
study  and  investigation  of  its  history,  and  thus  stimulate  an 
interest  in  all  who  were  active  in  the  making  of  the  State, 
and  foster  in  its  citizens  a proper  pride  in  the  grand  old 
commonwealth. 

But  he  was  not  only  alert  in  the  collection  of  articles  of 
historic  value.  He  was  not  possessed  by  a collection  fad. 
His  motto  was  not  simply  “ juvat  collegisse.”  It  was  more 
than  that.  He  took  equal  pleasure  in  working  over  his 
data.  His  addresses  were  always  thoughtful  and  filled 
with  well-digested  matter.  The  proper  utilization  of  many 
classes  of  facts  required  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  work, 
and  certainly  unlimited  patience  as  well  as  industry.  No 
one  was  more  appreciative  of  this  than  the  great  historian 
Bancroft,  when  he  wrote,  in  regard  to  his  “ Pennsylvania 
Genealogies,”  that  “ future  generations  would  call  him 
blessed  for  it.”  His  twelve  volumes  of  “ Notes  and  Quer 
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ies,  Historical  and  Genealogical  ” alone  will  afford  cues 
for  investigation  for  years  to  come.  Altogether  his  pub- 
lished works  of  historical  records  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
would  form  more  than  seventy  volumes.  He  was  a public- 
spirited  man,  as  well  as  a man  of  many-sided  activities. 
As  a man  of  initiative  he  was  active  in  every  good  work. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  city  and 
its  public  library  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  interest  in  them 
at  the  beginning,  an  interest  continued  to  the  last.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dauphin  County  Historical 
Society,  and  its  President  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
had  an  equal  interest  in  many  other  local  organizations. 
He  was  an  honorary  or  active  member  of  many  historical 
and  literary  societies,  European  as  well  as  American. 

To  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  among  them  may  be 
numbered  many  members  of  this  Society,  he  will  be  re- 
membered, not  only  as  a treasury  of  much  desired  informa- 
tion, but  as  accessible  and  communicative.  No  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  seeker  after  information  ever  applied  to 
him  in  vain.  Yet,  knowing  him  as  I did,  as  a very  busy 
man,  realizing  fully  the  value  of  time,  and  what  a thief  of 
time  investigation  of  every  kind  is,  I can  readily  conceive 
that  he  might  have  manifested  impatience  at  waste  of  time 
with  the  simply  curious,  or  in  helping  the  pot  to  boil  for 
some  penny-a-liner.  The  greatest  aid  rendered,  however, 
was  not  always  in  the  direct  information  imparted,  but 
rather  in  the  clues  given  that  saved  time  and  facilitated  in- 
vestigation, and  often  led  out  far  beyond  the  original  in- 
quiry. His  life  has  thus  been  an  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  historic  investigation  in  individuals  that  will 
long  be  felt. 

But  nothing  that  could  be  further  said  of  him  by  me 
would  add  to  the  high  estimate  of  his  work,  or  to  the 
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affectionate  regard  for  him  of  those  I address.  Had  we 
the  control,  we  would  be  disposed  to  keep  such  a man  as 
he  was  on  the  tread-mill  of  life  forever,  working  unself- 
ishly for  the  good  of  all.  But  a higher  One  has  taken  him 
from  among  us,  and  we  can  only  sadly  call  to  our  friend 
and  former  associate  our  final : ]Sale!  Vale!  atque  Vale! 


Now  but  a few  words,  that  seem  pertinent,  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Society.  Everyone  who 
had  given  the  matter  any  serious  consideration  was  im- 
pressed with  the  very  limited  information  in  regard  to  the 
part  played  by  the  German  element  in  the  making  of  our 
great  commonwealth.  No  one  was  quicker  to  feel  the 
injustice  of  statements  of  “blundering  historians,”  as  he 
termed  them,  than  the  one  whose  life  we  have  just  been 
considering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  toward  the  space- 
writers,  who  felt  that  they  had  always  a safe  field  in  the 
German  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  the  records 
bristled  with  names  of  unmistakable  German  origin,  yet, 
controlled  by  a slowness  to  believe  that  any  good  could 
come  out  of  that  Nazareth,  writers,  without  the  least  con- 
sideration, credited  much  that  belonged  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch  elsewhere.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  intermarriage  with  some  one  of  other  national  de- 
scent had  obscured  German  participation.  One  of  the 
most  notable  cases  in  point  is  that  of  Molly  Pitcher,  the 
heroine  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  She  was  a genuine 
Pennsylvania-German  heroine,  and  yet  she  has  been  cred- 
ited again  and  again,  by  Lossing  among  the  rest,  to  the 
Irish,  simply  because  one  of  that  nationality,  by  name 
Macauley,  had  the  good  judgment,  and  good  taste  to  win 
her  for  his  wife.  A surviving  granddaughter,  who  re- 
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membered  Molly  very  well,  when  her  attention  had  been 

J J 

called  to  a statement  that  her  grandmother  had  been  Irish, 
said  indignantly : “No,  she  was  Dutch  as  sauer-krout,” 
as  doubtless  Molly  would  have  replied  for  herself,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  that  German 
culinary  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  inscription  on  the  stone  erected  over  her  grave,  a few 
years  ago,  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Carlisle,  does  not  con- 
tain the  words  “ Geboren  Ludwig,”  according  to  the  good 
old  German  custom  that  keeps  alive  the  maiden  name  of  a 
woman  even  on  to  the  tombstone. 

In  the  winter  of  1891,  as  the  result  of  a correspondence 
between  Mr.  Frank  R.  Diffenderffer,  of  Lancaster,  and 
Dr.  Egle  a meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster  with  a view  to  the 
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formation  of  an  organization  having  for  its  aim  “ the  col- 
lection  and  preservation  of  all  landmarks  and  records  relat- 
ing to  the  early  German  and  Swiss  immigrants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  develop  a fraternal  and  friendly  spirit  among  all 
united  by  the  ties  of  a common  ancestry.”  In  response  to 
a call  from  this  meeting,  addressed  to  “ the  descendants 
of  the  early  German  and  Swiss  settlers'  in  Pennsylvania, 
wheresoever  dispersed,  very  particularly  for  preserving  to 
posterity  the  old  public  records  and  landmarks  and  me- 
morials, which  in  another  generation  will  have  entirely 
disappeared,”  a large  convention  met  in  the  court  house  in 
Lancaster  on  the  15th  of  April,  comprising  representatives 
from  sixteen  counties.  It  adopted  the  name  “ Pennsylvania- 
German  ” for  the  organization,  and  formed  a constitution. 

The  name  “ Pennsvlvania-German  ” was  adopted  after 
the  fullest  discussion  and  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
has  acquired  a clearly  defined  meaning.  Outside  of  the 
Society,  however,  even  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  there 
seems  frequently  to  be  a persistent  misapprehension  of  it, 
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and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  descent,  not  language, 
that  constitutes  the  bond  of  membership.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a Society  of  Pennsylvanians,  perhaps  natural- 
ized as  well  as  native,  who  can  speak  German,  including 
so-called  “ Pennsylvania  Dutch/’  even  if  the  latter  do  not 
make  it  their  vernacular.  To  these  the  meetings  seem  to 
be  a sort  of  Stork’s  feast,  which  they  may  freely  attend, 
but  can  not  enjoy.  In  conversation  recently  with  persons 
generally  well  informed,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  and  even  that  I,  with  my  Ger- 
many-German, might  not  get  everything  that  was  good 
served  up  in  Pennsylvania-German.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  come  to  be  understood  in  time  that  these  meet- 
ings are  enjoyable  by  all,  that  the  bond  of  union  is  Ger- 
man descent,  not  German  language.  Whilst  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  speak  English  it 
is  true  that  some  are  fortunate  enough,  perhaps  I should 
say  intelligent  enough,  to  speak  nearly  as  fluently,  and 
quite  as  effectively,  Pennsylvania-German  as  well.  Whilst 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  active  membership  is 
“ descent  from  early  German  ancestors/’  provision  is  made 
for  eligibility  to  “ associate  ” membership  of  those  whose 
ancestors  did  not  happen  to  come  over  in  the  German 
“ Mayflowers  ” of  more  than  a century  ago.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  membership  is  that  the 
“ associates  ” can  not  vote  and  hold  office.  But  it  is  true 
that  there  are  Pennsylvanians  of  German  descent  who  use 
a sort  of  German  dialect  as  their  vernacular,  pretty  exclu- 
sively, and  there  is  a felt  need  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
of  a term  for  differentiating  these  from  more  recent  acces- 
sions from  the  Fatherland.  I know  of  no  better  one  than 
that  used  by  an  excellent  Scotch-Irish  lady,  for  whom  I 
had  great  respect,  for  she  was  my  mother-in-law.  She 
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invariably  called  the  latter  “ Germany-Germans.”  This 
little  digression  may  seem  almost  superfluous,  but  I will 
venture  one  more  statement  in  its  justification.  There  are 
many  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Society,  by  reason  of 
early  German  descent,  and  who  would  make  excellent 
members,  who  have  never  given  the  matter  a thought,  be- 
cause of  their  entire  ignorance  of  German,  or  Pennsylvania- 
German  dialect. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  took  Diace  in  this 
city  in  the  October  following  the  organization  at  Lancaster. 
Dr.  Egle,  as  President,  made  the  prescribed  address,  and 
was  reelected  for  the  full  year  following.  These  meetings 
have  been  held  regularly  since  for  ten  years,  without  inter- 
mission,  and  with  increasing  interest  from  year  to  year. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  has  been  the  outcome  ? To  say 
that  the  number  interested,  deeply  interested,  in  their 
German  ancestry  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  would 
be  to  say  that  the  Society  has  been  in  a great  measure  a 
success.  The  monographs  read,  the  addresses  delivered 
have  exhibited  resources  and  possibilities  beyond  expecta- 
tion, whilst  the  more  purely  social  features  — the  banquets 
— have  been  characterized  by  the  genuine  German gcmiitk- 
lichkeit , that  untranslatable  term,  without  an  English  equiv- 
alent, and  not  even  compressible  into  an  English  para- 
phrase. But  looking  over  the  whole  decade,  without 
minifying  the  importance  of  anything  else,  the  measure 
that  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  as  of  the  most  pronounced 
importance,  only  second  to  the  founding  of  the  Society 
itself,  a departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  societies  of  a 
similar  character,  was  that  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richards. 
That  officer  recommended  in  his  report  that  the  work  of 
the  Society  should  be  systematized,  so  as  to  carry  out  more 
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fully  the  purposes  of  the  organization  “ of  proving  to  the 
world  the  sterling  worth  of  our  forefathers  both  in  charac- 
ter and  deed,”  by  the  production  of  “ a complete  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  such  a connected  history  as 
has  never  yet  been  attempted,”  of  all  of  which  he  boldly 
outlined  the  scope. 

The  Society,  without  hesitation,  resolved  to  do  what  had 
not  yet  been  attempted,  and  like  Germans  they  have  car- 
ried it  out,  in  a manner  and  upon  a scale  that  has  been  a 
surprise  even  to  themselves.  The  term  “ monumental  ” 
serves  best  to  describe  it.  “ The  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  the  German  Influence  in  the  Settlement  and 
Development  of  Pennsylvania  ” is  an  admitted  authority, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  not  only  in  our  own  State 
and  country,  but  in  the  German  homes  from  which  these 
auszvanderers  came,  as  well.  It  is  characterized  bv  Ger- 
man  minute,  painstaking  research  and  exhaustiveness. 
German  and  American  sources  of  information  have  been 
ransacked,  and  floods  of  new  light  have  been  cast  on  great 
historical  questions.  The  preparation  of  it,  however,  it  is 
but  proper  to  say,  has  not  in  any  way  or  to  any  degree, 
impaired  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  other  papers  and 
addresses  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
these  meetings.  This  connected  narrative  is  not  only  val- 
uable in  itself,  but  it  will  serve  as  a thread  around  which 
facts  of  other  papers  as  they  come  before  us,  may  arrange 
themselves  and  crystallize.  It  reveals  more  fullv  than  has 
ever  been  comprehended  before  the  causes  and  character 
of  the  great  migration,  and  the  reasons  why  Pennsylvania 
became  the  place  of  concentration  of  the  many-creeded,  lib- 
erty-loving men.  Whatever  other  impelling  force  there 
may  have  been,  these  men  came  to  establish  homes,  not 
simply  houses  to  live  in,  nor  acres  to  till,  but,  as  the  full 
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account  of  their  domestic  life  shows,  homes  pervaded  by  a 
beautiful  domestic  life,  homes  that  afterwards  schooled  the 
plowboy  for  the  governor’s  chair,  and  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  life. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  governors  of  the  State 
— all  good  governors,  too,  and  advanced  advocates  of 
public  education  — came  from  among  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  can  not  be  fully  explained  without  this  home  in- 
fluence and  education  before  the  period  of  public  educa- 
tion. In  these  homes,  too,  the  girls  were  regarded  as  fit 
to  go  to  the  same  schools  with  the  boys  before  New  Eng- 
land had  waked  up  to  coeducation.  That  they  were  not 
without  aesthetic  feeling  the  fine  models  of  old  furniture 
that  are  turning  up  to-day  in  these  old  German  homes,  in 
out-of-the-way  localities,  plainly  show.  Even  the  “ Re- 
demptioners  ” — so-called  — at  least  the  German  Redemp- 
tioners,  about  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  so 
much,  and  have  known  so  little  definitely  to  reply,  are 
shown  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  inferior  class  they 
have  been  represented  by  many.  Many  were  simply  un- 
fortunate, perhaps  Redemptioners  by  accident,  or  by  the 
knavery  of  those  whom  they  had  good  ground  to  trust,  but 
at  all  events  the  well-to-do  English  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony frequently  sought  among  them  for  teachers  and  clerks, 
as  well  as  for  artisans  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  found 
them,  too;  and  the  descendants  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed of  that  time  have,  in  some  cases,  to-day  changed 
places.  To  sum  it  all  up,  these  Germans  did  not  come  as 
a herd  without  cohesive  force,  but  with  a common  culture 
of  their  own,  a culture  conversant  with  many  phases  of 
human  activity,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  it  came  in  contact  here.  They  came  with  their 
preachers,  their  Bibles  and  their  hymn-books  and  cate- 
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chisms,  with  their  teachers,  their  books  and  their  printing 
presses,  and  with  the  possibilities  and  tendencies  that  these 
involved  to  a self-sustained  community.  They  carried  no 
“ chip  upon  the  shoulder, ” but,  like  the  Germans  of  to- 
day,  as  said  by  the  Man  of  Iron,  they  feared  only  God, 
and  Him  they  did  fear.  They  were  indifferent  to  outside 
opinions,  they  were  not  easily  moved  by  a vis  a ter  go,  but 
responded  promptly  to  a force  of  conscience  or  of  judg- 
ment from  within.  They  were  possessed  in  a supreme  de- 
gree by  a disposition  to  mind  their  own  business,  a quality 
generally  regarded  as  contributive  to  success.  They  were 
slow  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrels  of  others,  a quality 
which  often  leads  to  mistrust  and  abuse  by  both  parties. 
It  was  this  community  of  culture  that,  more  than  language, 
kept  the  Germans  massed,  and  weakened  impressions 
from  the  outside,  and  that  more  than  language  kept  them 
a community  apart,  if  indeed  it  was  not  a prominent  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  the  degree  of  purity 
it  shows  at  the  present  time.  A foreign  language  simply 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  disappeared  by  at- 
trition, and  the  absorption  of  those  speaking  it.  I am  not 
insisting  that  the  retention  of  the  language,  in  itself,  has 
been  an  advantage.  It  has,  perhaps,  rather  been  the  re- 
verse. The  acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  many 
of  the  Germans  or  their  descendants  rendered  these  inde- 
pendent of  the  German  printing  presses  and  opened  up  the 
wider  field  of  mental  activity  around  them.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  demand  for 
the  product  of  the  German  printing  presses  would  fall  off 
in  character  and  quantity,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans  who  adhered  to  that  dialect  exclusively,  would  fall 
short  of  the  literary  resources  or  influences  of  their  fathers, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  outside  world. 
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Whilst  the  German  immigrants  of  that  day  were  feared 
and  abused,  even  Doctor  Franklin,  when  he  called  them 
“ stupid  boors,”  was  not  afraid  of  them  on  account  of  their 
boorishness,  if  he  believed  in  it  at  all,  but  it  was  the  mys- 
terious bond  of  a common  culture  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, that  demanded  books  in  its  own  language,  im- 
ported if  necessary,  printed  by  him  if  he  would  do  it,  that 
persisted  in  publishing  four  of  its  six  newspapers  in  Ger- 
man and  the  other  two  half  German,  that  not  only  caused 
him  fear  as  a politician,  but  seemed  to  irritate  him.  Had 
political  conditions  been  different,  there  might  have  been 
in  it  a menace  to  the  supremacy  of  the  English  language. 

But  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  that  demanded 
just  such  qualities  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  possessed, 
to  help  to  carry  the  old  commonwealth  through  the  “ times 
that  tried  men’s  souls,”  the  German  element,  as  the  records 
show,  was  most  opportunely  on  hand.  Facts  such  as  these 
have  been  stated  from  time  to  time,  but  the  volumes  of  this 
Society,  thus  far  published,  established  them  so  clearly 
that  they  can  be  restated  now  without  any  of  the  hesitation 
that  might  formerly  have  been  felt,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  in  the  future  for  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  or 
to  ignore  them. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  publications  are  so 
unique,  so  far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in 
similar  publications,  that  it  merits  at  least  a passing  re- 
mark. I allude  to  the  part  of  up-to-date,  modern  pho- 
tography in  the  illustration  and  enrichment  of  the  volumes. 
To  one  interested,  as  I have  been  for  many  years  in  the 
applications  of  photography,  in  aid  of  the  art  preservative, 
as  well  as  its  purely  scientific  phases,  these  volumes  repre- 
sent not  only  enthusiastic,  intelligent  work,  but  the  high- 
est technical  excellence,  and  are  a feature  in  which  we 
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can  all  take  a just  pride.  Before  closing  these  remarks, 
that  have  gone  beyond  my  original  intention,  I would 
merely  add  that  a question  arises  just  here,  not  haphazard, 
but  as  the  result  of  careful  consideration,  whether  even 
more  could  not  be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  by  the  systematic  cooperation  of  members  of  this 
Society  skilled  in  photographic  practice.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  photographic  energy  among  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man amateur  photographers  running  to  waste,  which  by 
proper  direction  might  be  turned  to  great  service  in  the 
way  of  fixing  old  landmarks,  that  are  rapidly  disappear- 
mg  and  also  in  fixing  characteristics  of  to-dav  that  will 
have  an  historic  interest  fifty  years  to  come.  In  England, 
the  National  Photograph  Records  Association,  organized 
a few  years  ago,  has  already  accomplished  a great  deal. 
In  this  country  I know  of  no  organization  that  has  care- 
fully and  systematically  considered  the  possibilities  of 
photography  in  this  respect.  The  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  is  making  arrangements,  through  one  of  its 
sections,  to  carry  on  such  work.  This  from  the  character 
of  that  organization  may  be  expected  to  have  a scientific 
and  industrial  trend,  though  provision  is  made  for  photo- 
graphs of  a general  historical  character.  Possibly  a com- 
mittee of  this  Society  on  photographic  records  might  meet 
the  case,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned.  I am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  formation  of  a Pennsylvania-German 
Photo-Records  and  Exchange  Club,  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  this  Society,  might  answer  equally  well, 
without  placing  upon  the  Society  or  any  of  its  officers  any 
responsibility  or  burdens.  Modern  photography  has  so 
far  outgrown  the  restrictions  of  but  a few  years  ago  as  to 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  local  illumination,  time  of 
day  or  night,  effect  of  color,  etc.,  and,  besides  its  freedom 
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from  the  impedimenta  of  former  days,  permits  of  such 
division  of  the  operations  of  exposure  in  the  camera  and 
subsequent  treatment,  that  many  things  are  possible  to- 
day, even  to  the  amateur,  hardly  hoped  for  a short  time 
ago,  and  the  range  of  possible  subjects  has  been  largely 
extended.  Convenient  depositories  for  such  photographs 
could  be  selected,  so  as  to  render  them  readily  accessible 
to  all,  and  by  the  exchange  feature  suggested,  members 
having  collections  could  easily  enlarge  them.  Aside  from 
the  direct  results  of  such  an  organization,  the  stimulus  im- 
parted to  search  for  objects  of  historic  interest,  capable  of 
photographic  record,  might  be  of  great  value.  I will  add 
but  a word  of  suggestion  to  those  already  at  work  in  this 
field  as  to  the  unique  value  of  stereoscopic  pictures  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  distance,  form,  or  luster  are  im- 
portant features.  Although  the  trade  in  stereographs  in 
America  alone  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the 
value  of  stereoscopic  representation,  especially  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  is  not  as  generally  appreciated  as  it  should 
be. 

These  necessarily  hurried  suggestions  are  submitted 
with  the  belief  that  something  further  can  be  done  by 
members  of  the  Society  along  the  lines  indicated,  which 
may  be  promotive  of  the  worthy  objects  in  which  we  are 
all  so  much  interested  as  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

In  view  of  the  suggestion,  made  by  the  President  with 
regard  to  photographic  work,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  by  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  and  passed  : 

Resolved  That  steps  be  taken  to  carryout  the  excellent  suggestions  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  Pennsylvania-German  photo-record  work, 
and,  as  preliminary  thereto,  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  obtain  the 
names  of  members  who  are  practical  photographers,  or  who  may  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  this  work. 
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Eulogy  of  Late  President  Porter. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, then  read  the  following  obituary  eulogy  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  died  during 
the  year,  while  occupying  the  office  of  President  of  the 

Society. 


For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
presiding  officer,  called  away  from  earth  in  the  midst  of 
his  term  of  service.  Even  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Porters  elec- 
tion, it  is  true,  we  were  not  without  a certain  premonition 
of  the  affliction  that  might  possibly  befall  us.  Dr.  Porter 
was  physically  feeble,  for  the  weight  of  years  rested 
heavily  upon  him ; but  his  mind  was  clear,  and  the  power 
of  his  will  enabled  him  to  manifest  much  of  the  energy  of 
former  years.  We  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared  us  at 
least  another  year ; and  it  was  felt  withal  that  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  this  society  — especially  at  a meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  his  residence  — would  indicate  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  labors  for  the  literary,  scien- 
tific and  religious  advancement  of  our  people. 

That  Dr.  Porter  highly  appreciated  this  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility need  hardly  be  intimated.  It  came  to  him  as 
a surprise,  but  I venture  to  say  that  if  he  could  have  been 
permitted  to  choose  a fitting  conclusion  for  his  career  it 
would  have  been  in  close  connection  with  the  work  of  this 
Society.  Few  men  of  letters  are  suffered  to  round  out 
their  career  in  a manner  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It 
often  happens  that  before  the  end  there  are  years  of  neg- 
lect when  it  seems  as  if  a younger  generation  had  forgot- 
ten its  teachers,  and  names  once  distinguished  have  be- 
come meaningless  and  insignificant.  Dr.  Porter  bore  the 
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weight  of  many  sorrows,  but  that  he  was  spared  this 
crowning  affliction  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Society,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  it.  We  have 
not  forgotten  his  interest  in  our  meetings,  and  that  at  our 
banquet  he  remained  with  us  until  its  close. 

On  that  festive  occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  at  Dr. 
Porter’s  side ; and  as  he  was  precluded  by  imperfect 
health  from  partaking  of  the  viands  that  were  set  before 
him,  he  conversed  concerning  his  life  and  work  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  His  discourse  was  almost  a monologue  ; 
and,  now  that  he  has  passed  away,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
he  had  counted  up  the  results  of  his  life  and  labor. 

First  he  spoke  of  his  ancestry  and  of  his  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  two  races  which  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
work  in  the  making  of  Pennsvlvania.  That  he  revered 
his  forefathers  was  greatly  to  his  credit ; for,  as  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  once  said:  “The  man  who  does  not  care  for  his 
ancestry  has  at  heart  no  reverence  for  the  fifth  command- 
ment.” 

Dr.  Porter  was  born  on  the  2 2d  of  January,  1S22,  at 
Alexandria,  in  Huntingdon  County — a place  where  the 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  met,  imparting  to  the  commu- 
nity many  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  these  vigorous  races. 
His  father  was  a Presbyterian  elder,  and  through  him  he 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  central 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Porter  was  proud  of  his  paternal  an- 
cestry, and  no  one  could  have  more  highly  appreciated  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  the  Ulster-Scots  whose  name  and 
fame  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  our  State.  Under 
these  conditions  it  may  appear  strange  that  from  e<  *ly 
youth  his  affections  turned  more  decidedly  towards  the 
Germans,  who  were  his  mother’s  people.  Possibly  the 
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first  impulse  in  this  direction  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  baptism  he  had  received  the  name  of  “ Con- 
rad,” in  commemoration  of  his  mother’s  grandfather,  John 
Conrad  Bucher,  an  earlv  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Bucher,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  had  been  thoroughly  educated  at  Marburg  and 
other  German  universities.  He  had  proposed  to  enter  the 
ministry,  but  for  some  now  forgotten  reason  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  Holland  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
British  service.  Having  been  sent  to  America  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  distinguishing  himself  in  several  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
command  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  religious  destitution  of  the  German  settlers  and 
began  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Subsequently  he  wras  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  founded  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  also  pastor  at  Lebanon  and  other 
places,  and  served  as  a chaplain  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Some  years  ago  I ventured  to  compose  and  publish  a 
ballad  that  told  how  Bucher  “ cast  his  laurels  down,  and 
took  up  the  cross  to  win  the  crown.”  It  was  this  fact,  I 
think,  that  in  Dr.  Porter's  mind  associated  me  with  his 
mother’s  people,  so  that  whenever  we  met  he  told  me  how 
marvelously  his  German  ancestry  had  influenced  his  life 
and  thinking.  He  was  graduated,  you  remember,  at  Lafa- 
yette, took  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  and  then 
served  for  one  year  as  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  at 
Monticello  in  Georgia  ; but  he  was  restless  until  he  went 
home  to  labor  among  the  German  people  of  his  native  State. 
In  1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Second 
Reformed  Church,  of  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a brilliant  preacher;  his  sermons  were  ad- 
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mired  for  their  exalted  thought  and  splendid  diction;  but 
their  greatest  charm  consisted  in  brilliant  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  kingdom  of  nature.  He  had  the  mind  of 
a scientist  and  the  soul  of  a poet ; and  in  every  budding 
flower  he  had  learned  precious  lessons  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God. 

It  was  in  1849  that  Dr.  Porter  was  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  natural  sciences  in  Marshall  College,  Mercers- 
burg,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  bv  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Traill  Green.  No  doubt,  he  had  gained  some 
reputation  as  a naturalist  before  he  received  the  call.  It 
was  probably  for  him  a serious  question  whether  he  ought 
to  leave  a people  whom  he  loved,  to  become  a teacher  of 
rudimentary  science  in  the  little  college  at  Mercersburg. 
The  prospect  was  certainly  not  inviting,  for  the  college 
was  as  poor  as  can  well  be  imagined ; but  the  work  had  to 
be  done,  and  in  his  own  denomination  there  was  no  one  as 
well  qualified  as  he.  There  were  others  who  could  occupy 
his  pulpit,  and  the  invitation  to  become  a teacher  of  his 
favorite  sciences  was  no  less  a call  from  God  than  his 
introduction  to  the  sacred  ministrv. 

Dr.  Porter  was  not  a man  who  could  be  satisfied  to 
teach  in  a mechanical  way,  studying  no  more  than  was 
needed  to  keep  him  well  in  advance  of  his  students.  For 
years  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  pupils  some  idea  of  several 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  with  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
labor  he  traversed  an  enormous  field.  He  was,  however, 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  human  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  grasp  the  sum  of  ail  the  sciences  ; 
and,  though  not  a specialist  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  he  held  closely  to  the  science  which  he  loved  b‘~t 
and  thus  achieved  the  highest  distinction.  Botany  was  his 
favorite  study,  and  his  publications  in  this  department  are 
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said  to  embrace  no  less  than  fifty  titles.  In  this  charming 
pursuit  no  labor  was  too  great,  and  he  could  endure  priva- 
tions that  might  have  undermined  a weaker  constitution. 

When  Marshall  College  was  consolidated  with  Franklin, 
in  1853,  Dr.  Porter  removed  to  Lancaster,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  botanical  researches.  It  is  said  that  no  one  since 
the  days  of  Henry  Ernest  -Muhlenberg  has  made  himself 
so  thoroughly  familiar  writh  the  flora  of  Lancaster  County. 
In  those  days  many  more  or  less  apocryphal  stories  con- 
cerning his  courage  and  perseverance  were  repeated  and 
believed.  How  somewhere  in  the  West  he  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  woods  and  lived  for  days  on  roots  and  fungi ; 
how  once,  late  in  autumn,  he  swam  across  a stream  to 
secure  a rare  plant  while  his  companions  stood  shivering 
on  the  bank.  More  worthy  of  record,  as  being  better 
authenticated,  are  the  accounts  of  extensive  labors  which 
he  performed  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  science.  Early  in 
his  career  he  planned  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
complete  work  on  the  Flora  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  purpose  he  personally  explored  almost  every 
part  of  the  State.  His  great  herbarium  was  injured  in 
1897  at  the  incendiary  burning  of  Pardee  Hall ; but  the 
literary  work  was  practically  complete,  and  it  is  a satisfac- 
tion to  be  informed  that  it  is  to  be  published  under  the 
editorship  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  J.  K.  Small. 

Merely  to  mention  several  of  Dr.  Porter’s  botanic  ex- 
cursions, in  1846  he  explored  northern  Georgia  in  company 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia;  from  1869  to 
1874  was  actively  interested  in  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  territories,  and 
his  reports  w'ere  published  by  the  government.  While 
engaged  in  this  study  he  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
company  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadel 
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phia.  His  “ Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado,”  origi- 
nally published  as  a part  of  Hayden’s  “Survey,”  was  long 
the  only  hand-book  for  botanists  in  that  region.  He  also 
contributed  a summary  of  the  flora  of  our  State  to  “ Grav’s 
Topographical  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania”  and  to  “Gray’s 
Topographical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.”  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  botanical  science,  the  genera  Porter- 
ella,  in  the  Lobeliaceas,  and  Porteranthus,  in  the  Rosaceae, 
bear  his  name  ; and  no  less  than  thirteen  species  or  sub- 
species have  been  named  in  his  honor.  He  was,  however, 
by  choice  a cooperator  in  the  work  of  other  students ; and 
Britton  suggests  (“Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,”  July,  1901)  that  “his  tendency  to  help  others,  his 
almost  over-generous  nature,  militated  against  his  own 
original  work  becoming  as  prominent  as  its  importance 
warranted.”  Almost  every  young  botanist  wrote  to  Dr. 
Porter  when  he  was  puzzled,  and  in  many  instances  the 
material  thus  secured  was  subsequently  appropriated  with- 
out acknowledgment.  Sometimes,  I know,  Dr.  Porter  was 
justly  indignant  when  his  correspondents  plowed  too  freely 
with  his  heifer. 

In  the  class-room  Dr.  Porter  was  always  interesting, 
sometimes  eloquent.  He  was  fond  of  lecturing,  and  many 
of  his  former  students  remember  his  animated  description 
of  the  carboniferous  era,  “ when  the  ferns  which  are  now 
a foot  or  eighteen  inches  high  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
as  high  as  the  tallest  oak.”  As  students  we  used  to  think 
that  in  his  examinations  he  was  not  sufficiently  merciful  to 
our  ignorance,  and  when  we  blundered  his  sarcasm  was 
certainly  sufficiently  stinging.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
after  such  an  experience,  we  never  forgot  what  the  pro- 
fessor desired  us  to  remember. 

As  a literary  critic  Dr.  Porter  was  no  less  clear  and 
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keen.  In  a poetic  composition  no  one  was  more  capable 
of  immediately  supplying  “ the  missing  word.”  Dr.  Har- 
baugh,  in  1857,  published  in  “The  Guardian”  a poem 
entitled  “The  Mystic  Weaver,”  in  which  the  processes  of 
history  are  profoundly  represented  by  the  beautiful  anal- 
ogy  of  the  weaver’s  work.  In  its  earliest  issue  the  poem 
begins  : 

“ Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 

Throws  the  shuttle  to  and  fro.” 

When  Dr.  Porter  first  read  these  lines  in  Dr.  Harbaugh’s 
study,  he  assumed  stupidity  and  inquired  : “Weaver  at  his 
loom  is  sitting  — is  that  Jim  Weaver  or  Bill  Weaver  ?” 
Of  course  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  indignant,  and  under  protest 
explained  the  purpose  of  his  lines.  “ Oh,”  said  Dr.  Porter, 
“ if  that  is  your  meaning,  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of 

“ ‘ Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting,’ 

to  write  : 

“ At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting, 

Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro  ” ? 

Dr.  Harbaugh  took  the  hint,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  poem 
appears  in  his  published  volume. 

A year  ago  I pleaded  with  Dr.  Porter  to  prepare  a bib- 
liography, giving  the  titles  of  his  most  important  writings. 
He  fully  intended  to  do  this,  but  the  work  was  never 
accomplished,  and  now  we  are  partly  left  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  extent  and  order  of  his  literary  productions. 
We  know  that  between  1854  and  1857  he  published  three 
volumes  — a prose  version  of  Goethe’s  “Herrmann  und 
Dorothea,”  a translation  of  Schaff’s  “ Life  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,” and  a “ Life  of  Zwingli,”  from  the  German  of  Hot- 
tinger. 

That  Dr.  Porter  was  an  accomplished  translator  is  evi- 
dent from  the  almost  innumerable  versions  which  he  pro- 
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duced.  No  one  in  this  country  could  equal  him  in  repro- 
ducing the  lyrics  of  Riickert,  Geibel  and  Lenau,  and  in 
some  instances  his  versions  have  been  declared  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  equal  to  the  originals.  The  main  cause 
of  his  success  — apart  from  his  poetic  nature  — was  the 
fact  that  he  regarded  translation  as  a fine  art,  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  toil  in  the  reproduction  of  the  minutest 
shades  of  meaning.  His  versions  of  German  and  Latin 
hymns  — contributed  to  Schaff’s  “ Christ  in  Song”  and  to 
several  hymn-books  — are  among  the  best  that  have  been 
published.  Even  his  most  ambitious  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, such  as  his  renderings  of  the  Dies  Ir<z  and  of 
Luther’s  “ Ein’  feste  Burg,”  have  been  recognized  as  work 
of  a high  order  of  excellence,  and  were  the  result  of  years 
of  faithful  study. 

Dr.  Porter’s  literary  work,  however,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  translation.  In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  JLer- 
cersburg  Review  I have  counted  no  less  than  twenty 
articles  from  his  pen.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  Harbaugh’s 
“ Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,”  and  a monograph  on 
“The  Authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,”  for  the 
“Tercentenary  Monument.”  His  fugitive  poems  — among 
which  is  the  stirring-  battle-lvric,  “The  Rockv  Hills  of 
Gettysburg  ” — well  deserve  to  be  collected  and  repub- 
lished. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Dr.  Porter  published  several  articles 
on  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha”  which  led  to  an  animated 
discussion.  That  “ Indian  Edda,”  as  its  author  termed  it, 
had  but  recently  appeared,  and  had  everywhere  been 
greeted  with  extravagant  laudation.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  original  in  substance,  form  and  meter,  and  had  been 
declared  the  crown  and  glory  of  American  genius.  One 
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day  Dr.  Porter  was  examining  Professor  Koeppen’s  library, 
and  there  he  found  a recent  German  version  of  the  Kale - 
wala , the  national  epic  of  Finland.  How  great  was  his 
surprise  when  he  discovered  that  not  only  the  form  and 
meter  of  Hiawatha,  but  manv  of  its  most  striking  incidents 
were  unquestionably  derived  from  the  ancient  Finnish 
poem.  Becoming  interested  in  the  subject  Dr.  Porter  im- 
ported the  book,  and  his  convictions  were  strengthened  by 
studying  it  in  its  original  language.  Hiawatha  was  not  a 
plagiarism  — he  never  said  it  was  — but  it  was  decidedly 
an  imitation  of  the  son^  of  Kalewala. 

o 

It  was  this  view  that  Dr.  Porter  defended  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  National  Intelligencer , November  2 6,  1855, 
and  in  his  subsequent  elaborate  article  in  the  Merccrsburg 
Review.  These  articles  awakened  contradiction,  but  it 
was  contradiction  only  — the  facts  could  not  successfully 
be  impeached.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  fully  ac- 
complished. Hiawatha  has  taken  its  proper  place  in 
American  literature.  As  Dr.  Porter  has  said  : “ Its  de- 
scriptions of  nature  are  found  to  be  wonderfully  accurate, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  The  lan- 
guage and  rhythm  are  faultless  — raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  and  elegance. ” But  the  poet — great 
as  he  undoubtedly  was  — was  lacking  in  originality  of  in- 
vention, and  his  work  has  failed  to  be  recognized  as  the 
long-expected  American  epic. 

The  latest  of  Dr.  Porter’s  articles,  which  we  have  seen, 
appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church  Review  for  January, 
1901.  It  was  an  essay  on  the  “ English  Versions  of  the 
Dies  Irce.”  Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  it  at  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing ; for  in  his  conversation  he  anticipated  many  of  its 
most  effective  sentences.  He  referred  to  the  defective 
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rhymes  which  appear  in  favorite  hymns  — and  these  he 
regarded  as  nature  regards  a vacuum.  “ The  ancient 
Hebrew,”  he  said,  44  was  not  allowed  to  place  a defective 
victim  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  * * * And  so  it  ou^ht  to 
be  here  and  now.  Good  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  a few  ex- 
cellent hymns  in  faultless  rhymes,  nodded  like  Homer 
when  he  penned 

“ * Am  I a soldier  of  the  cross  ? 

A follower  of  the  Lamb, 

And  shall  I fear  to  own  His  cause  (cos), 

Or  blush  to  speak  His  name  (cam)?’ 

A stanza  hardly  better  than  the  well-known 

“ ‘ Here  I raise  my  Ebenezer  ; 

Hither  by  thy  help  I’ve  come, 

And  I hope  by  thy  good  pleasure  (pleazer) 

Safely  to  arrive  at  home  (hum).’  " 

In  this  way  Dr.  Porter  — with  much  of  his  early  energy 
and  vivacity  — dwelt  on  the  defects  as  well  as  on  the 
beauties  of  our  hymnology.  It  was  a theme  in  which  he 
especially  delighted,  and  to  the  end  it  never  failed  to  af- 
ford him  solace  in  his  sorrows. 

For  thirty-five  years  (1866-1901)  Dr.  Porter  was  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  Lafayette  University,  and 
for  seven  years — from  1877  to  1884  — he  was  also  pastor  of 
the  Third  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Easton.  That  he  was 
a man  of  extraordinary  energy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  could  simultaneously  serve  an  important  congregation 
and  conduct  a department  in  a great  literary  institution. 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  on  several  occasions  my  privi- 
lege to  share  in  Dr.  Porter’s  hospitality.  I remember  the 
cheerful  household  which  gathered  around  him,  and  espe- 
cially the  intellectual  conversation  which  rendered  every 
moment  spent  there  a season  of  delight.  Mrs.  Porter  was  a 
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woman  of  eminent  talent  and  extraordinary  culture.  She 
was  not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  literary  labors  of  her 
husband,  but  herself  produced  works  that  manifested  un- 
usual philosophical  and  theological  ability.  Their  children 
were  promising,  and  in  their  education  their  parents  dis- 
covered a constant  source  of  pleasure.  But,  alas  ! 

“ Mit  des  Geschickes  Machten 
1st  kein  ewiger  Bund  zu  fiechten, 

Und  das  Ungliick  schreitet  schnell.” 

In  the  prime  of  life  his  children  were  swept  away,  and 
the  cloud  which  subsequently  settled  on  the  brilliant  mind 
of  his  wife  was  not  lifted  until  the  light  came  streaming 
through  the  golden  gates.  Of  all  the  family  six  grand- 
children alone  remain. 

In  Dr.  Porter’s  life  the  most  admirable  period  embraces 
its  concluding  years.  With  unwavering  faith  he  bore  his 
troubles,  and  to  the  last  sought  no  exemption  from  labor. 
Until  1897  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
important  professorship,  and  was  subsequently  emeritus 
professor  and  curator  of  botanical  collections.  When  he 
retired  from  active  duty  eminent  scholars  delivered  ad- 
dresses  in  his  honor.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Theological  Seminarv  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  nothing  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  his 
annual  visit  to  Lancaster,  to  preside  at  commencement. 
Gradually  his  strength  decayed  and  on  the  27th  of  April 
last,  while  he  was  writing  a letter  to  a friend,  there  came 
a stroke  that  ended  his  long  and  noble  life. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a man  of  yaried  talents  and  he  used  them 
all.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  adyance  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  work 
was  well  done.  We  knew  and  loved  him,  and  it  is  with 
the  profoundest  reverence  that  we  bring  this  tribute  to  his 
memory. 
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Secretary’s  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
was  then  presented. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 

Society. 

Gentlemen : It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a source  of 
much  gratification  to  us  all  to  know  that  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  continued  prosperity  to  our  Society.  Our  total 
membership  has  now  reached  the  respectable  total  of  41 1. 
Of  these  53  have  been  received  as  new  members,  includ- 
ing 24  applications  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  present  meeting. 

Nine  of  our  number  have  been  called  from  our  midst 
during  the  year.  We  have  especial  cause  for  sorrow,  at 
this  time,  in  the  loss  of  our  ex-President,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Egle,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  always 
actively  interested  in  its  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  death 
of  our  President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  advancing  years 
Dr.  Porter  at  no  time  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  which  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  his  attendance  on  the 
meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

The  new  annual  publication  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  within  a comparatively  short  time.  We  have  had 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  us  in 
making  public  the  noble  deeds  of  a worthy  ancestry,  and 
it  will  be  so  much  the  more  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
present  volume  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  gained  in 
the  past. 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  called  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  numerous  old 
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and  valuable  papers  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  whole  subject  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  them,  and  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  a sub- 
committee appointed  for  special  inquiry,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  Maurice  C.  Eby  and  Luther  R.  Kelker,  Esq.,  both 
of  Harrisburg.  Their  report  is  subjoined  hereto,  and  is 
now  presented  to  the  Society  for  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  proper.  The  appointment  of  an  experienced 
archivist  would  certainly  seem  to  be  most  desirable,  and, 
in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  papers,  would 
appear  to  be  the  remedy  needed  to  prevent  further  loss  and 
destruction.  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

The  subjoined  report  of  sub-committee  mentioned  in  the 
Secretary’s  report,  together  with  report  of  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Board  oj 

the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  unpublished  Records  of 
the  State,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  brief  state- 
ment, viz.  : From  the  fact  that  documents  of  like  import 
are  to  be  found  in  two  or  more  departments  and  in  un- 
classified condition,  it  is  impossible  to  place  before  you  a 
business-like  report.  The  citizens  of  our  commonwealth 
have  but  a faint  conception  of  the  wealth  of  unpublished 
material  lying  in  the  attics  and  basements  of  the  several 
departments  in  our  capital  city.  It  is  the  accumulation  of 
over  two  centuries,  upon  every  variety  of  subjects,  from 
the  registered  birth  of  a child  to  the  recorded  history  of 
some  of  our  ablest  statesmen.  Everything  that  tends  to 
make  the  progress  of  our  State,  and  much  relating  to  the 
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nation  as  well,  is  to  be  found  “ on  the  hill.”  Indian  deeds, 
some  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile,  letters 
from  Penn  to  his  deputies,  the  Logan  papers,  early  minute 
books,  Records  of  the  Provincial  Council,  the  immigrant 
lists,  tax  lists,  petitions  (hundreds  of  them)  from  the  early 
settlers,  one  of  them  containing  over  eight  hundred  sig- 
natures, powers  of  attorney,  in  half  a dozen  large  folio 
volumes,  in  which  are  found  invaluable  data  for  the  his- 
torian, lawyer  and  genealogist,  dating  from  1700  to  1800, 
papers  concerning  the  French  and  Indian  War,  muster 
rolls  of  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  many  of 
them  as  yet  unpublished  (one  of  your  committee  happened 
upon  no  less  than  seventy  (70)  in  one  lot,  two  of  them  of 
entire  battalions),  Wyoming  papers,  documents  and  muster 
rolls  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  muster  rolls  and  hundreds 
of  letters  pertaining  to  the  1812-14  war  and  so  on  almost 
ad  infinitum.  The  great  mass  of  this  material  has  never 
appeared  in  print,  at  least  in  the  Colonial  Records,  and  the 
first,  second  and  third  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
The  rapid  growth  of  our  State,  not  only  as  regards  its 
population,  but  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines  with 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  typewriter,  is  responsible 
for  a vast  correspondence,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new,  the  old  papers  are  “ relegated  to  the  rear.”  No 
fault  can  be  charged  against  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
the  blame  lies  with  the  Legislature  in  not  providing  for  the 
location  and  preservation  of  these  priceless  documents. 
The  Assembly  should  create  the  office  of  archivist,  bond- 
ing the  appointee,  placing  him  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  giving  him  authority  to 
remove  from  the  various  departments  all  manuscripts  bound 
and  unbound,  not  in  active  use.  These  should  be  arranged 
chronologically  and  then  subdivided  as  to  matter.  This 
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being  done  the  editor  of  the  Archive  could  do  this  work 
in  a manner  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  general  public, 
and  with  a great  saving  to  the  State  as  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Maurice  C.  Eby, 
Luther  R.  Kelker. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a 
certain  sub-committee  relative  to  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  unpublished  Records  of  the  State  named  in 
said  report,  begs  leave  to  announce  that  considerable  in- 
quiry made  amongst  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  is  to  the  effect  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  report  of  said  sub-committee  is  heartily  approved  of  by 
the  Society. 

1.  That  your  committee  recommend  to  the  Society  the 
sending  of  a formal  petition  to  the  next  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  to  provide  for  a plan  by  which  said  unpublished 
records,  scattered  as  they  now  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  state  capital,  may  be  brought  to- 
gether into  one  place,  or  building,  for  safe  keeping  and 
systematic  storing. 

2.  That  the  State  Legislature’s  power  be  further  petitioned 
to  provide  some  plan  by  which  said  Records,  after  having 
been  so  gathered  together  into  one  place,  or  building,  may 
be  catalogued,  or  a bibliographical  list  of  the  same  be  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  catalogue  or  bibliographical  list 
ready  reference  to  all  and  singular  of  said  records  may 
be  had. 

3.  That  to  these  ends  the  State  Legislative  power  be 
petitioned  to  appoint  for  a temporary  or  a permanent  term, 
some  one,  or  a number  of  persons  known  as  experts  in 
bibliographical  work,  who  shall  supervise  the  matters  sought 
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to  be  accomplished  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this 
report.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  Heilman, 

J.  H.  Redsecker, 
Benj.  M.  Nead, 

October  25,  1901.  Committee. 

Donations  Received  by  the  Society. 

Proceedings  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  Revolution, 
1900— 1901,  by  the  Society. 

Proceedings,  48th-  Annual  Meeting  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  by  the  Society. 

Die  Lutherische  Kirche  der  Welt,  Vol.  I.,  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Theol.  J.  N,  Lenker. 

Some  Scraps  of  History  regarding  Thones  Kunders 
and  his  children,  by  E.  Boyd  Weitzel,  Esq. 

Descendants  of  Paul  Weitzel,  by  Paul  R.  Weitzel,  Esq. 

Der  Prozess,  von  Roderick  Beneaix  and  Einer  muss 
hehaten  von  Alexander  Victor  Wilhelmun,  edited  for 
school  use  by  Prof . M.  B.  Lambert,  and  presented  by  him. 

Memorial  Volume,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library 
Building,  by  the  Society. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  History 
of  the  Germans  in  Maryland,  by  the  Society. 

Obituary  Sketch,  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  by  the 
Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  A.M. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Muhlenberg  College,  1901-02,  by 
the  college. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  States,  by  the  Ministerium. 

Register  of  Members,  Proceedings  1901-02,  Triennial 
Meeting  of  General  Society,  by  Pennsylvania  Society 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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Report  of  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Treasurer,  to  The 
Pennsylvania- German  Society,  for  the 
Year  Ending  October  21,  1901. 


Dr. 

To  dues  received  as  per  stubs  1336  to  16S0  inclusive  . Si,  122.00 

“ cash  received  book  account 440.00 

“ Life  membership 50.00 

“ Two  certificates 3.00 

Total  cash  received $1,615.00 

To  balance  Oct.  26,  1900,  Life  fund 175.00 

“ “ “ “ General  fund 1,468.50 

Grand  total 13,258.50 

Cr. 

Ey  cash  as  per  vouchers  104  to  120  inclusive Si, 859.29 

“ “ in  Bank,  General  fund 1,185.25 

“ “ “ “ Life  fund 200.00 

“ “ Secretary 9.63 

“ “Treasurer 4.33  S3, 258.50 


Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  then 
took  place,  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  ; Vice-Presidents , Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  John 
Peter  Keller,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ; Treasurer , Julius  F. 
Sachse,  Litt.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; Executive  Com- 
mittee, Frank  Reid  Diffenderffer,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  ; 
Hon.  Lee  L.  Grumbine,  of  Lebanon,  Pa. 

After  listening  to  the  reading  of  papers,  which  will  ap- 
pear fully  in  future  publications,  the  members  and  their 
ladies  were  regaled  with  an  excellent  luncheon,  served 
under  the  direction  of  the  Harrisburg  Ladies'  Reception 
Committee,  after  which  followed  the 
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Afternoon  Session. 

A most  interesting  feature  of  this  session  was  a paper  by 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  on  “ The  Music  of  the  Ephrata 
Cloisters,’’  which  will  appear  in  print  hereafter.  This 
music  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Binnix, 
of  Harrisburg,  the  gifted  soprano  of  Grace  M.  E.  choir. 

The  Society  was  honored  by  the  presence,  at  their  ses- 
sion, of  G.  F.  Ferdinand  Ritschl,  Imperial  German  Con- 
sul at  Philadelphia,  who  tendered  his  greetings  as  follows  : 

Greetings  of  Imperial  German  Consul. 

Mr . President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

When,  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  I arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia from  New  York,  where  I had  been  stationed  for 
ten  years,  I knew  very  little  about  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans,  and  what  I knew  or  believed  to  know,  had  been 
derived  from  historical  works  written  by  Englishmen  or  by 
Americans  not  of  German  descent. 

You  are  aware  how  the  Pennsvlvania-Germans  are 
spoken  of  in  those  writings,  and  will  therefore  not  wonder 
that  I was  somewhat  surprised  when  in  Philadelphia  society 
I met  people,  bearing  names  apparently  purely  English, 
who  told  me,  with  pride,  that  they  were  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  descent.  This  experience,  and  other  casual 
observations,  made  me  suspect  the  correctness  of  what  I 
had  read  about  the  Pennsvlvania-Germans,  and  wish  to 
learn  more  about  them  and  about  your  Society,  of  which 
also  I had  heard  in  the  meantime. 

When  last  spring  I bought  the  stately  row  of  volumes 
that  contain  the  proceedings  of  your  Society  a simple  look 
at  them  sufficed  to  show  me  that  these  writings  could  not 
have  emanated  from  people  such  as  I had  found  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans  usually  depicted  by  authors  of  other 
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races ; and  my  study  of  the  contents  of  those  volumes, 
although  necessarily  so  far  only  cursory,  convinced  me 
that  much  injustice  has  been  done  by  American  historical 
writers  to  this  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
I felt  highly  interested  in  the  aims  and  achievements  of 
your  society  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
august  master,  his  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  feels  a 
like  interest.  And  the  same  is  shared  by  all  Germans  who 
hear  of  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing. 

As  their  representative  in  this  commonwealth  I desire  to 
tell  you  how  proud  I have  felt  in  learning  from  your  his- 
torical researches  of  the  important  part  men  and  women  of 
German  race  have  had  in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  how  glad  I have  been  to  find  that 
although  the  nationality  of  your  ancestors  was  merged  in 
the  great  American  nation,  their  descendants  have  pre- 
served so  many  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  German 
race  and  a kindly  feeling  towards  the  old  Fatherland, 
which  was  in  ruins  when  your  ancestors  left  it  but  has 
since  arisen,  like  the  United  States,  splendent  with  political 
power  and  foremost  in  the  march  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress. 

I desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  ex- 
tended to  me  of  meeting  to-day,  assembled  here,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  and  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  that  your  Society,  which  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  its  existence  has  already  taken  the  first  place 
among  the  historical  societies  in  the  United  States,  will 
continue  in  its  successful  and  brilliant  career. 
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After  the  delivery  of  the  above  greeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
J.  F.  Schantz  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  Mr.  G.  F.  Ferdinand  Ritschl,  Imperial  German  Consul, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  honored  the  Pennsvlvania-German  Society  by  attend- 
ing its  nth  annual  meeting,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  25,  1901,  expressing 
his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and  assuring  us  of  the  interest  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  laudable  preservation  of  the  history  of 
German  immigrants. 

Resolved  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsvlvania-German  Society  be  ten- 
dered the  German  Consul  for  his  visit,  and  that  he  be  assured  that  the 
Society  will  be  delighted  to  see  him  and  and  other  representatives  of  his 
government  at  future  meetings  of  our  Society. 

The  Evening. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  looking  at 
lantern  slides,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  illus- 
trating “ The  Picturesque  Side  of  Pennyslvania-German 
Life,”  and  in  listening  to  his  most  interesting  description 
of  the  same,  all  of  which  were  most  heartily  enjoyed  by 
those  present. 

This  very  delightful  and  highly  successful  annual  gath- 
ering came  to  a close  with  a reception  followed  by  an  un- 
usually fine  banquet,  at  which  the  music  was  rendered  by 
Froehlich’s  Orchestra.  Benjamin  M.  Xead,  Esq.,  presided 
as  toast-master,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  to 
toasts  : The  Commonwealth,  Governor  William  A.  Stone  ; 
A Scotch-Irish  Greeting,  Hon.  John  W.  Simonton ; The 
Pennsylvania-German  as  a Warrior,  General  J.  P.  S. 
Gobin ; Pegasus  in  Pennsylvania-German,  Hon.  B.  F. 
Meyers  ; Who  Wouldn’t  be  a Pennsylvania  Dutchman?  O. 
S.  Henninger,  Esq. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

Rev.  Joseph  Augustus  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  society, 

1902-1903. 


SEISS  (originally  Suess),  Joseph  Augustus,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  was  born  near  Graceham,  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland,  March  18,  1823.  He  is  the 
oldest  of  four  living  brothers,  the  sons  of  John  Seiss,  and 
his  wife  Eliza  nee  Schuler.  John  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Godfrey  Seiss  and  his  wife  nee  Kramer.  Godfrey  was 
the  son  of  John  George  Suess,  and  his  wife  nee  Dock. 
John  George  was  born  in  lower  Alsatia  (Elsass)  in  17 iS. 
After  serving  nine  years  as  a grenadier  in  the  French 
army,  he  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1750  to  join  his 
brothers,  Balthaser  and  Frederick,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  America  by  ten  or  more  years,  and  had  located  in 
Heidelberg  Township  on  the  Tulpehocken  Creek.  John 
George  there  married  Miss  Dock,  also  from  Alsatia,  and  thus 
founded  the  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  a 
descendant.  He  took  up  land  west  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  there  built  himself  a house  which  the  Indians  destroyed 
in  the  outbreak  of  1755.  Subsequently  he  bought  and 
settled  upon  land  near  the  Moravian  village  of  Graceham, 
where  Godfrey  his  son  and  John  his  grandson  were  reared. 

The  primary  education  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss  was  mainly  in 
the  Parish  school  in  Graceham.  His  further  education 
was  partly  in  private,  with  Rev.  Ambrose  Rhonthaler  as 
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preceptor,  and  then  as  a student  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  from  which  he  subsequently  received  the  de- 
grees of  A.M.  and  D.D.  His  study  of  theology  was  com- 
menced, irregularly,  in  the  Seminar}7  at  Gettysburg,  and 
was  pursued  in  private  while  in  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Westminster,  I\Id.  He  was  licensed  as  a minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
May  3,  1842.  He  spent  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  in 
mission  work  at  Mt.  Sidney  and  Harrisonburg,  V a.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Barnitz,  descended  from  a family  active  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  who  died  May  6,  1900. 

In  1843  Dr.  Seiss  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Martinsburg  and  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.,  where  he  served  for  four  years,  only  part 
of  that  time  in  Martinsburg.  He  next  became  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  which  he 
served  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  received  calls 
from  New  York  city  and  to  Frederick,  Md.,  both  of  which 
he  declined ; but  accepted  a call  to  the  Lombard  Street 
Lutheran  Church  of  Baltimore,  which  he  served  as  pastor 
for  six  years,  and  meanwhile  was  President  of  the  Synod 
of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  General  Synods’  Board  of 
Missions,  and  a Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg. 

In  1858  Dr.  S.  became  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  oldest  existing  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  world,  which  he  served  for  sixteen 
years,  when  the  congregation  peaceably  divided  to  form  a 
new  church  in  another  part  of  the  city  where  many  of  the 
members  resided.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  he  founded  and 
has  served  as  its  first  and  only  pastor  from  its  beginning 
in  1874  t0  Present  time. 
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Dr.  S.  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a preacher  and 
writer,  world-wide  in  his  reputation,  and  prominent  in  all 
the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  English  parts  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Council  in 
1867,  one  of  the  committee  which  framed  its  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity,  its  Church-Book, 
and  its  Forms  for  Ministerial  Acts.  He  was  elected  a 
member  to  every  one  of  its  meetings  from  the  beginning. 
He  framed  its  Rules  of  Order,  and  has  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  for  three  terms  president  of  its  most  prom- 
inent and  influential  synod.  He 'was  for  years  the  head 
of  the  association  which  established  and  maintained  The 
Lutheran , its  chief  weekly  periodical,  of  which  he  was 
also  editor  for  twelve  years.  He  is,  and  for  years  has 
been,  president  of  its  corporation,  of  its  Board  of  English 
Home  Missions,  and  of  its  Church  Extension  Society.  For 
almost  forty  years  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a large  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  the  Lutheran  quarterlies  and  reviews,  — to  the  Evangel- 
ical Review  from  1S49  *°  IS70,  and  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
Review  from  Vol.  I.,  1882,  up  to  the  present.  He  was 
also  for  twelve  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Monthly  Pro- 
phetic Times. 

The  literary  works  and  publications  of  Dr.  Seiss  have 
been  unusually  numerous  and  extensive.  As  early  as 
1880,  the  late  Dr.  Krauth,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  of  them:  “Considered  as  an  out- 
come of  a life  spent,  not  in  the  cloisters  of  the  scholar,  but 
in  the  midst  of  exhausting  practical  labors,  the  works  are 
wonderful.”  In  1883  a New  York  publication  editorially 
said,  “The  number  of  works  Dr.  Seiss  has  published,  the 
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majority  of  them  remarkable  for  their  research  and  pro- 
found learning,  would  suggest  the  inference  that  their 
author  had  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  the  pen  ; and 
few,  who  did  not  know,  would  credit  the  fact  that,  during 
the  time  his  publications  have  been  teeming  from  the  press, 
their  author  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous 
preachers  and  pastors  in  the  country.  He  has  thus  become 
known  by  reputation  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
Christian  public  in  all  parts  of  the  world.”  And  in  1892, 
Professor  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  made 
public  statement  that,  “For  forty  years  Dr.  Seiss  has  been 
before  the  world  as  an  author.  His  books  and  pamphlets 
number  more  than  one  hundred  titles,  and  cover  nearlv  all 
departments  of  literature.  They  are  not  mere  ephemeral 
publications.  His  books  look  down  from  their  shelves 
upon  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  all  branches  of 
Protestantism,  and  are  freely  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.” 

Apart  from  the  large  number  of  his  smaller  publications, 
the  names  and  dates  of  Dr.  Seiss’  bound  volumes  are  as 
follows  : “ Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  1846  ; 
“The  Baptist  System  Examined,”  1854,  IS58,  1883; 
“ The  Last  Times,”'  1S56,  1878,  18S3  > 44  Digest  of  Christ- 
ian Doctrine,”  1857;  “Book  of  Worship,"  i860;  “The 
Gospel  in  Leviticus,”  or  “ Holy  Types,”  i860  ; “ Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,”  1862  ; “ Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,” 
3 vols.  (English,  1S60-1881  ; German,  1SS4  ; Hollandish, 
1892);  “ Ecclesia  Lutherana,”  1S68  ; “Lectures  on  the 
Gospels  of  the  Church  Year,”'  2 vols.,  1868-1876  ; “ Plain 
Words,”  1869 ; “The  Javelin,'’  1S71  ; “Uriel,  Some 
Occasional  Discourses,”  1S74 ; “Church  Song,”  1875, 
18S8,  1893  ; “A  Miracle  in  Stone,  The  Great  Pyramid,” 
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1877,  1878;  “Recreation  Songs,”  1878,  1887;  “Thirty- 
three  Practical  Sermons,”  1879;  “Voices  from  Babylon, 
the  Records  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,”  1879  ’ “ Blossoms  of 
Faith,”  1880  ; “ The  Gospel  in  the  Stars,  Primeval  Astron- 
omy,” 1882,  1885;  “The  Golden  Altar,”  1882,  189S ; 
“ Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Life  Springs  of  Our 
Liberties,”  1883  ; “ Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Church 
Year,”  2 vols.,  1885  ; “ Right  Life,”  1SS6,  title  changed  to 
“ Dost  Thou  Believe,”  1900;  “The  Children  of  Silence, 
the  Story  of  the  Deaf,”  1S87  ; “Letters  of  Jesus,”  1889; 
“Lectures  on  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  Minor  Festivals  of 
the  Church  Year,”  1893  ; “ Proposed  New  Hymnal,”  1S99  ; 
“Beacon  Lights,”  1900;  “ Lententide  and  Passiontide 
Sermonettes,”  1901  ; “The  Christ  and  His  Church,”  1902. 

Dr.  Seiss  has  always  been  active  also  in  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions  and  organizations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more ; has  teen  a Trustee  of  Muhlenberg  College  since 
1867  ; has  long  been  a member,-  and  for  years,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

J 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; holds  membership  in  the  American 
Historical  Society ; and  is  President  of  the  Pensyivania- 
German  Society.  He  has  also  travelled  extensively 

J J 

through  Europe  and  the  East,  including  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  1S64-5. 

He  still  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  now  in  the  sixty-first  vear  of  his  ministry. 
His  surviving  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.  The  younger  son  is  a physician  and  specialist  and 
married  ; the  others  are  unmarried,  and  abide  with  their 
father  in  his  home,  No.  1338  Spring  Garden  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

December,  1902. 
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Han.  Edwin  iLlbriSht. 

Hon.  Edwin  Albright,  President  Judge  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Courts,  was  the  son  of  Michael  H.  Albright,  d. 
June  16,  1S92,  aged  81  years,  and  Maria,  nee  Schaeffer, 
Albright,  d.  July  17,  1894,  aged  84  years.  His  parents 
lived  for  many  years  at  Dillingersville,  where  the  father 
was  a member  of  the  School  Board  for  ten  years  and  a 

m/ 

Justice  of  the  Peace  from  i860  to  1873,  in  which  latter  year 
he  moved  to  Allentown,  Pa. 

His  paternal  grandparents  were  John  and  Elizabeth,  n6e 
Hensel,  Albright.  The  former  died  in  1818,  when  the 
widow,  later,  married  John  Ruch,  of  Plover,  Lehigh 
County,  and  died  in  185S,  aged  80  years.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Abraham  Schaeffer,  an  early  settler  in 
the  Milfords. 

The  subject  of  this  obituary  sketch  was  born  November 
8,  1S3S,  in  Upper  Milford,  where  he  spent  his  youth  on  a 
farm,  attending  the  public  school  and  fitting  himself  for 
teaching.  He  taught  school  in  the  Krupp’s  Berg,  near 
Passer,  Bucks  County.  Lack  of  means  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  a college  education,  but  he  acquired  what 
was  its  equivalent  through  private  instruction  and  academic 
institutions  with  means  earned  by  himself. 

Having  determined  upon  a legal  career  he  registered  as 
a law  student  with  the  late  Congressman  Samuel  A. 
Bridges,  supplementing  this  study  with  a course  in  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  7,  1862,  speedily  acquired  a 
large  practice  and  forged  to  the  front  as  one  of  its  foremost 
practitioners.  He  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Lehigh 
County  in  1865.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
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from  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  and,  in  1873,  he 
was  again  elected  from  Lehigh  and  Carbon  Counties. 
While  a member  of  the  Senate  a new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  in  1874,  an<^  Juc^»e  Albright  served  as  a member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  frame  the 
various  enactments  necessary  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
effect.  He  was  also  on  the  subcommittee  to  draft  a civil 
code  for  the  State,  and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  mem- 
bership, was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  of  that 
body. 

In  1S78  he  was  triumphantly  elected  Judge  of  the  County 
Courts  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  judicial  service  that  he 
was  twice  reelected  thereafter,  thus  serving  twentv-four  of 
the  thirty  years  of  his  three  terms.  He  was  the  first  native- 
born  Lehigh  Countian  to  be  elected  to  the  position  he  occu- 
pied. He  was  frequently  mentioned  for  higher  honors  in 
the  judiciary  of  the  State. 

Judge  Albright  was  married  June  19,  1866,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Sieger,  who  survives  him  with 
two  children,  Dr.  Roderick  E.  Albright  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Sieger. 

He  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church;  Barger  Lodge,  No.  333,  F.  and  A.  M.  ; Allen- 
town Lodge,  No.  90,  Knights  of  Pythias  ; Lehigh  Sasnger- 
bund,  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
Livingstone  Club. 

He  was  an  upright  judge,  always  safe,  painstaking,  in- 
dustrious and  conscientious,  without  being  showy  or  super- 
ficial. His  nature  was  frank  and  open  ; his  temper  even 
and  judicial;  his  judgment  clear,  cool  and  dispassionate, 
and  his  decisions  universally  respected.  He  possessed  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  the  sanctity  of  the  bench,  and  had  neither 
friends  to  reward  nor  enemies  to  punish.  He  was  richly 
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endowed  with  common  sense  which  legal  disputation  could 
never  becloud  nor  befog.  When  he  came  to  the  bench  he 
found  the  calendar  crowded  with  cases  and  the  wheels  of 
justice  greatly  clogged,  but  his  unflagging  industrv,  un- 
wearying zeal  and  wholesome  discipline  soon  accomplished 
wonders  and  speedily  cleared  the  overburdened  docket. 

Judge  Albright  took  great  pride  in  his  Pennsylvania- 
German  ancestry.  Plain,  simple,  unadorned  man  as  he 
was  he  delighted  in  the  sterling,  homelv  virtues  of  the  race 
from  which  he  had  sprung.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  at  its  organization  and  was 
immediately  elected,  in  1S91,  one  of  its  two  first  vice-presi- 
dents. 

His  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  resulting  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  heart  trouble,  oc- 
curred at  3.00  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  December,  13,  1902. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 

, Courtesy  of  O.  S.  Henninger , Rsq. 


Amos  Rutter. 

Amos  Rutter  was  born  May  24,  1830,  in  Leacock 
Township,  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn.  He  was  a son  of 
Amos  Rutter,  Sr.,  b.  Apr.  6,  1791,  d.  July  21,  186S,  who 
was  son  of  Joseph  Rutter,  who  was  son  of  Henry  Rutter, 
d.  1S11,  who  was  son  of  Andrew  Rutter,  who  was  son  of 
Conrad  Rutter,  d.  1734,  who  left  Rhenish  Prussia  in  1682 
and  arrived  in  America  Aug.  20,  16S3,  in  the  ship 
“America,”  coming  in  company  with  thirteen  other  fam- 
ilies under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Pastorius.  He  re- 
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mained  at  Germantown  until  16S9,  when  he  went  to  Mont- 
gomery County',  thence  removing  to  Lancaster  County  in 
1700,  with  an  English  family  named  Douglass,  and  settled 
in  Salisbury  Township,  where  he  took  up  a tract  of  5S8 
acres  of  land,  now  owned  by  Moses  Sharp's  heirs,  Amos 
Hershey,  Henry  Hershey,  and  others.  He  was  one  of  the 
building  committee  when  the  first  Episcopal  church  was 
built  at  Compassville  in  1729. 

His  mother  was  Esther  Royer,  b.  Sept.  5,  1795,  d.  Feb. 
5,  1851,  who  was  daughter  of  Jonathan  Royer,  who  was 
son  of  Philip  Royer,  who  was  son  of  Amos  Royer,  who 
was  son  of  Sebastian  Royer,  who,  with  a family  of  four 
sons,  came  to  America  in  1720  and  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  Montgomery  County,  near  the  Schuylkill  River, 
now  known  as  Royer’s  Ford.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Elizabeth  Township.  He  was  a Lutheran  and  gave  the 
land  at  Brickerville  on  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
built.  After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  donated  ground  for 
a church  building  of  that  denomination. 

After  spending  his  boyhood  years  on  his  father’s  farm, 
Mr.  Rutter  entered  the  general  store  of  D.  Richwine  & 
Bro.,  in  New  Holland,  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  in 
a few  years.  In  1S60  the  Richwine  Brothers  sold  their 
interest  to  him  and  his  brother,  Jeremiah,  now  deceased. 
In  1863  this  business  was  sold  and  a store  opened  at  Inter- 
course, novr  occupied  by  I.  N.  Diller  & Bro.  They  re- 
mained here  until  1874,  wrhen  they  again  disposed  of  their 
business  and  Mr.  Rutter  returned  to  New  Holland.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  railroad  from  Honeybrook,  when  he  embarked 
in  the  grain  and  coal  business,  conducting  the  same  on  a 
large  scale  until  his  decease.  He  also  served  for  a num- 
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ber  of  years  as  the  ticket  and  freight  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Rutter  was  a prominent  citizen  of  New  Holland  and 
held  in  great  respect  by  all.  He  possessed,  to  a large  de- 
gree, the  qualities  of  amiability  and  geniality,  to  which 
were  added  those  of  charity  and  generosity.  He  made 
every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
lawless  element  along  the  Welsh  Mountains,  who  were 
under  the  leadership  of  Abe  Buzzard,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  who  possessed  their  confidence.  In  all  movements 
tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  at  the  head,  and  he  never  failed  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  for  help  from  others. 

In  politics  he  was  an  unswerving  Republican  and  served 
for  a term  of  three  years  as  Prison  Inspector,  though  never 
aspiring  to  office. 

In  early  life  he  connected  himself  with  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  he  remained  a faithful  member,  officer 
and  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  was  liberal  in  his 
support  of  the  church  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  church  council  and  longest  in  office. 

On  September  2,  1856,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Katharine  Mentzer,  a daughter  of  the  late  Paul  Mentzer, 
who  survives  him,  with  one  son,  Eugene  M.,  and  one 
daughter,  Miss  Lilian  M. 

His  decease,  which  occurred  shortlv  after  midnight, 
August  15,  1902,  was  hastened  by  injuries  sustained,  some 
two  months  before,  in  a fall  from  a wagon.  He  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  a long  time  previous. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society,  and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia-German Society  on  January  18,  1S98. 


H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Hnn.  Jnhii  Msily, 

Hon.  John  Meily  was  born  September  9,  1826.  He  was 
son  of  Martin  Meily,  b.  September,  1S01,  d.  September, 
1883,  and  Magdalena  Groh,  b.  April,  179S,  d.  April,  1883, 
who  was  son  of  John  Meily,  d.  1S26,  son  of  Henry 
Meily,  b.  1747,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  from 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Meily’s  father,  Martin,  removed  to  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  from  Lebanon  County,  the  family  home,  where  he 
had  been,  at  various  times,  a justice  of  the  peace,  a county 
surveyor  and  a merchant.  John  was  clerk  in  a Mechanics- 
burg store  for  a while  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
then  returned  to  Lebanon  County  and  engaged  in  trans- 
portation pursuits  on  the  Union  Canal,  at  Jonestown,  with 
his  cousin,  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Meily,  having  offices 
at  Jonestown  and  Middletown.  He  was  also  connected 
with  a mercantile  establishment  in  Philadelphia  at  one 
time,  and  lived  for  a short  time  in  that  city. 

In  the  early  sixties  he  erected  a car  works  on  North 
Tenth  Street,  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  removing  about  1864  to 
North  Seventh  Street,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  part- 
ner ship  with  the  late  Peter  L.  Weidner. 

His  knowledge  of  the  iron  business  led  him,  later,  to 
enter  that  trade,  and,  with  Henry  Meily,  son  of  Henry 
Meily,  he  operated  a furnace  at  Middletown,  about  forty 
years  ago.  In  1S67  he  built  the  Lebanon  Valley  Furnace, 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  with  Richard  Meily  and  Lyman  Nutting, 
operating  the  same  ever  since  with  Richard  Meily,  Mr. 
Nutting,  now  dead,  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Meily’s  prominence  in  various  canal  and  iron  in- 
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dustries  brought  him  into  public  life  and  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  acre  of  thirty  when  he  was  elected  a member 

o 

of  the  State  Legislature,  0n  the  Whig  ticket.  He  was 
then  living  at  Jonestown.  He  declined  a reelection,  pre- 
ferring business  advancement  to  political  distinction,  but 
remained  alwavs  prominent  in  the  Whig  and  Republican 
parties  and  influential  in  party  affairs.  In  1880  he  tilled 
the  office  of  Chief  Burgess  of  the  borough  of  Lebanon. 

He  was  a member  of 'St.  John’s  Reformed  Church,  since 
its  organization.  His  death,  which  occurred  about  5 A.  M. 
on  Thursday,  April  3,  1902,  from  chronic  heart  trouble, 
removed  from  Lebanon  business  circles  a pioneer  iron 
manufacturer,  a public  man  generally  respected  and  influ- 
ential, and  a private  citizen  widely  esteemed  and  admired. 

Mr.  Meily  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Helen  Halter,  who  died  over  twentv-five  years  ago,  with 
whom  he  had  six  children,  the  following  surviving  : James, 
of  Philadelphia;  John,  Jr.,  and  Maw,  of  Lebanon,  and 
Helen,  wife  of  Edward  M.  Taylor,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
His  second  wife,  nee  Miss  Katherine  De  Huff,  survives 
him. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  January  11,  1893. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Daniel  C.  Maurer. 

Daniel  C.  Maurer  was  born  at  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  on  December  19,  1823.  He  wras  son  of 
Daniel  and  Catharine  Dver  Maurer,  who  settled  at  Mt. 
Joy  at  an  early  day,  residing  there  the  greater  part  of  his 
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life,  carrying  on  the  occupation  of  a cabinet-maker.  His 
grandfather  was  John  Maurer. 

Mr.  Maurer  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  receiving 
his  education  at  Richland  Academy,  near  Mt.  Joy.  He 
learned  the  cabinet  trade  and  followed  it  until  i860,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Harrisburg  and  became  a clerk 
in  the  Auditor  General’s  office,  remaining  in  this  position 
for  fifteen  years,  during  six  years  of  which  he  was  chief 
clerk.  In  1875  was  elected  alderman  of  the  fourth 
ward  and  filled  this  position  continuously  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  oldest  alderman  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  and  prominent  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Mag- 
istrates* Association.  For  three  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Common  Council  and  president  of  that  body  for  one 
year.  He  was  a member  of  the  Dauphin  County  His- 
torical Society,  a charter  member  of  Robert  Burns  Lodge, 
No.  464,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  the  Harrisburg  Consistory, 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  of  Pilgrim  Commanderv,  No. 
11,  Knights  Templar.  In  politics  he  was  a staunch  Re- 
publican, and  in  religion  an  attendant  of  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Maurer  was  married  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  on  March  25, 
1845,  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Christian  H.  Rauch,  who 
still  survives  him,  together  with  two  children,  Charles  W. 
Maurer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Hiester,  of 
Coxestown. 

His  sudden  death  from  cramps  occurred  about  8.30  P. 
M.  on  December  31,  1901. 

He  became  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  at  its  organization. 


H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Rev.  Deorgs  C.  Heckman,  13.13.,  LL.X3. 

Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  January  26,  1S25,  and  was  of  German 
descent  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  his  ancestors  being 
among  the  first  emigrants  to  locate  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  attending  the  schools  of  Easton  he  entered  Lafay- 
ette College  in  1841,  graduating  from  the  same  in  1845. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1848,  but  was 
licensed  to  preach  on  August  4 of  the  preceding  year. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  in  1848, 
where  he  continued  over  eight  years.  He  next,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  accepted  a call  to  a missionary  field  in  Wis- 
consin, remaining  at  Portage  and  Janesville  for  a period  of 
four  and  one  half  years.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  known  as  the  Tabernacle  Church.  During  the  Civil 
War,  upon  invitation  of  Colonel  King,  of  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, United  States  Regulars,  he  acted  as  volunteer  chap- 
lain of  that  regiment.  Later  he  became  sergeant  of  a 
company  of  Indiana  minute-men,  formed  wholly7  of  clergy- 
men, which,  however,  was  not  mustered  into  active  service. 

As  a man  of  pleasing  address  and  much  personal  magne- 
tism, a deep  thinker  and  versatile  writer,  his  sermons  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  he  received  numerous  calls 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  he  was 
tendered  the  presidency  of  Hanover  College,  also  a charge 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  the  church  which  he  attended  in  youth, 
but  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  both  of  these  to  accept  a 
.call  to  the  State  Street  Church,  of  Albany7,  N.  Y.,  in  1S67. 
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Finally,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  act  as  president  of 
Hanover  College,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  nine 

years. 

In  1879  be  became  pastor  of  the  Avondale  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  continued  there  until 
1887  when  he  was  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  to  serve  for  one  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Century 
Fund,  in  connection  with  the  centennial  anniversary  held 
in  1888.  Upon  the  expiration  of  these  duties  he  accepted 
a call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
in  1889,  where  he  served  faithfully  as  its  pastor  until  his 
decease,  the  latter  year  or  two  in  the  capacity  of  pastor 
emeritus. 

Besides  being  the  president  of  Hanover  College,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  cleared  it  of  long-standing  debt  and 
added  $100,000  to  its  endowment  fund,  he  served  on  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  also  a Trustee  of  Lafayette 
University,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  for  many  years  on  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  sat  in  its  General  Assembly 
twelve  times. 

Dr.  Heckman  was  a fluent  writer  and  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  to  various  papers  and  magazines.  He 
was  a man  of  sterling  Christian  qualities,  beloved  by  all ; 
a good  citizen  and  a true  patriot,  whose  loss  will  be  sorely 
felt  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

On  June  11,  1S50,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  A.  Davis, 
a daughter  of  Josiah  Davis,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  who,  with  the 
following  children,  survive  him  : Mary  Snyder,  wife  of 
Rev.  D.  B.  Banta,  a minister  in  India;  William  C.,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  railway  postal  service ; 
Charles  C.,  attorney-at-law  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ; Anna 
F.,  residing  at  home;  John  Claude,  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
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and  Frederick  C.,  of  Reading,  Pa.  Two  other  children, 
George  Clarence  and  Josephine  D.,  are  dead. 

Dr.  Heckman  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  through  his  great-grandfather,  Lieut. 
Col.  Peter  Kichlein,  of  Easton,  Pa.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  at  its  organization 
on  April  15,  1891,  and  was  actively  and  continuously 
identified  with  its  work  until  his  decease,  serving  as  its 
president  during  the  year  1S94. 

His  death,  due  to  heart  failure,  occurred  at  9.30  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  March  5,  1902,  at  his  home  on 
Green  Terrace,  in  Reading,  Pa. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Peter  Keller  Boyd. 

Peter  Keller  Boyd  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  June 
25,  1826.  He  was  son  of  James  Rutherford  Boyd,  b.  Oct. 
13,  1790;  d.  Dec.  29,  1865;  who  was  son  of  John  Boyd, 
b.  1761  ; d.  April  6,  1799  ; who  was  son  of  William  Boyd, 

b.  1733  ; d.  May  17,  1808  ; who  was  son  of  William  Boyd, 

b.  1712  ; d.  prior  to  1760  ; who  was  son  of  William  Boyd. 

His  mother  was  Eliza  Keller,  b.  June  12,  1803  ; d.  Feb. 
27,  1828  ; daughter  of  John  Peter  Keller,  b.  Sept.  28, 
1776;  d.  Oct.  1,  1859;  son  °*  Carl  Andrew  Keller,  b. 
July  14,  1750;  d.  Feb.  21,  1S05  ; son  of  Johann  Peter 
Keller,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Switzerland 
prior  to  1760. 

His  father  served  as  3d  Sergeant  in  the  Harrisburg 
Artillerists  (Capt.  Richard  M.  Crain)  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and,  for  a long  time,  was  a member  of  the  Borough 
Council. 
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His  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Harrisburg,  locating  there  in  1785,  and  became  quite 
prominent  and  influential. 

His  paternal  great-grandfather  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  as  well  as  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  “ Paxtang  Boys.” 

Mr.  Boyd  spent  his  entire  life  as  a resident  of  his  native 
place,  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  progressive 
citizens.  After  he  had  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Harrisburg  he  entered  his  father’s  undertaking 
and  furniture  establishment  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  same,  succeeding  to  the  business  upon 
the  decease  of  his  parent.  He  was  the  Harrisburg  under- 
taker of  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  from  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  system,  and  had  charge  of  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  when  it  laid  in  state  in  that  city. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a sergeant  of  the 
Dauphin  Guards,  Capt.  E.  W.  Roberts,  during  the  invasion 
of  1863,  and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Washington,  across  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

He  was  a life-long  member  and  trustee  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church ; a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Harrisburg  Burial  Case  Company ; a Director  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Market  Company ; a Director  of  the  East 
Pennsboro  Insurance  Company,  of  Mechanicsburg,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Washington  Hose  Company. 

He  was  well  known  among  the  poor  for  his  charitable 
acts,  and,  in  his  home  life,  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  all 
within  the  family  circle. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  an 
active  member  of  the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society, 
and  took  a great  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  became  a member  January  18,  1898. 
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His  death,  from  Bright’s  disease,  occurred  at  4.50  P.  M. 
on  Wednesday,  November  27,  1901. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  (born  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Barnitz),  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Ruther- 
ford. H.  M.  M.  R. 


Henry  Sassaman  Eottersr. 

Henry  Sassaman  Dotterer  was  born  February  16,  1841, 
in  Frederick  Township,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  He 
was  the  son  of  Philip  Dotterer,  b.  Aug.  4,  1809,  d.  July 

21,  1884,  who  was  son  of  Conrad  Dotterer,  b.  Apr.  9, 
1769,  d.  S ept.  29,  1827,  who  was  son  of  Michael  Dotterer, 
b.  Oct.  31,  1735,  d.  Mar.  12,  1811,  Captain  Sixth  Bat- 
talion, Philadelphia  County  Militia  1777  and  1778,  who 
was  son  of  Michael  Dotterer,  b.  May,  1698,  d.  Apr.  1786, 
who  was  son  of  George  Philip  Dodderer,  a.  Nov.  6,  1741, 
who  came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  prior  to  Dec. 

22,  1722,  on  which  date  he  purchased  land  in  Philadel- 
phia County. 

His  mother  was  Priscilla  Sassaman,  b.  Jan.  6,  1819,  d. 
Feb.  17,  1880,  who  was  daughter  of  Jacob  Sassaman,  b. 
Aug.  16,  1795,  d.  Aug.  31,  18S1,  a soldier  and  pensioner 
of  the  war  of  1812,  who  was  son  of  Henry  Sassaman,  b. 
July  25,  1771,  who  was  son  of  Hermanus  Sassamans- 
hausen.  * 

In  1865  Mr.  Dotterer  entered  the  employ  of  Peter 
Wright  and  Sons,  where  he  remained  for  more  than 
eighteen  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  was  their 
chief  accountant.  In  1899  he  was  the  auditor  of  the 
National  Export  Association,  which  gave  an  exposition  in 
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West  Philadelphia.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  historical  and  genealogical 
esearch,  especially  that  of  a local  character,  and  pub- 
lished some  noteworthy  works,  among  which  was  a 
monthly  entitled  “ The  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent.” On  two  different  occasions  he  visited  Germany 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  gathering  historical  data. 

Mr.  Dotterer  was  an  officer  and  member  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Montgomery  County 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Of  kindly  character,  modest  bearing  and  unquestioned 
ability,  Mr.  Dotterer  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  position  of 
private  secretary  for  which  he  had  been  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Elect  Pennypacker,  to  whom  his  unexpected  death 
was  a severe  blow. 

His  decease  occurred  at  9 P.  M.  on  Jan.  10,  1903,  at 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  from  urmmia,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  but  a few  days. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  October  2,  1902. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


